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On the morning of the twelfth, the new world broke upon the and surveying the host of | : 
Ai bl , = i] ‘ men ape : bs 2! enhest of empires tu wilieh tl omu } 
ORIGINAL POETRY. fy ae a ys , “e ; ij thie nus of Columbus 
vision of the hardy voyageur. The crystal seas around hin were decreed an existence, worships the very t presentation of the prod 
—e sisi aca qe: : gemmed with flewery islands, which ranged on to the westward as oman in ths the crowning hour of bus la Columbus stood upon 
LIFE. far as the eye could reach, all blooming as they faded away. T! the prow of lus boat, and when it grated upon the sandy shore of 
capi meridian-tropical sunshine glittered among the richly-hung fruit- the new world, the destiny of man was chanved: a revolution, 
BY WILLIAM C. BRYANT. trees of San Salwador, and the soft and frawrant winds searec!y second Im its consequences only to the trasedy on Mount Calvary 
broke the ervstal waves that bathed its shores. Columbus, clad ina Was achieved; the liuts of man's ent se were onlarged: the 
On Lire! I breathe thee in the breeze, rich suit of scarlet, standmg upon the prow of his boat, with the ftuman mind was illuminated with a new and dazziin cht; the very 
I feel thee bounding in my veins, gorgeous banner of Spain folded in his arms, approached the beach boundanes Of thought and of action were ext ; arace of savage 
I see thee in these stretching trees, and the simple natives fled in dismay to the woods. He spran irbarians were discovered and ext wd; and generations after 
These flowers, this still rock's mossy stains. upon the shore, and, “throwing himself upon his knees, hissed th inons of Chiistians sprun > an active and a victorious 
Ms . ; earth, and returned thanks to God with tears of joy He then Niet It was, indeed, the very r of the world’s second 
This stream of odours flowing by : , ; - 7 ; ; . 
s . ' a drew his sword, « spiaved the royal banner, and t rok possession of PeGenh) n iwhen Columbus i is m the sod of San Sal 
From clover-field and clumps of pine, i] . ' , 
a : the new-found land in the names of Ferdmand and Isabella. Qur Vader Ve Gn pulse the wore » Which, rolling over 
This musick thrilling all the sky, } , ; ol ’ 
‘ ? Anglo-American painter, however, yustly conceives the noble charae th wulded wilds of the new Atlanuck world, from Cape Hern 
From all the morning birds, are thine. al ARR ll we + ae tae | Gere gear is ! 
er ot Columbus, not in the act of taking possession in the name of he Dorth-poie, is now beatuge agamet md boumling back 
. .s } , ! « nr th j fe ‘ ‘ 
Thou fill’st with joy this little one, Spain, but in the simple approach to the shores of new world from, the summits of her eternal mountains, the reverberation of 1s 
That leaps and shouts beside me here, Mr. Greenough once conceived a statue of Columbus, which | Tramphant cours It wast vernon hour of the centunes ot 
Where Isar’s clay-white rivulets run j intended as the first of a series of Ame insubjects, His coneey years Ww in ne ot wiiehw ment unst and crouch 
Through the dark woods like frighted deer. tion 1s 80 poct that I shall here introduce it n ntal te tl u" fits base as eternally as the way | child of scien 
hi Pr oi ’ 
illustration of th unting of our friend; and Tecan but conerat ! wors ’ ‘ tof ‘ 
‘ ® 2 . , nha re sha 
ht yet tl iohty Breat he ‘¢ i ' 
Ah! must thy mighty Breath, that wakes sae petatremoen that two each artists ac Gisecnoach und t ioe slate vis eh ceiaats ic emaich Vifies the 
Insect and bird, and flower and tree, should be found students of t inet 1 both 1} Ses 
ould be ft d stu is ot the same subject, and bo ‘ u > wr shall kk ' , . 
. j } | j } y P . ' : i nm I pathones, ol 
! ro ‘ 4 ‘ : 
From the d ark tr dden dust, and makes VO nee te ado 4 hetoew.af ther counter. met only with thes aa and of wisdom: 5 cenientl tales tama i 
Their daily gladness, pass from me— names. but with their a meson Th “Ree seeeiuentins sof | 
: ames, but with their a nents seulptor’s in nation { heave » rev 0 « .s existen if 
; , 1" o? , cast Columbus in a massive chair of state, surrounded with th moter a t better w cs 
Pass, pulse by pulse, till o’er the ground , ! ’ i ia 
These limbs now strong shall creep W th pain costumes of the nee. and m tus hand the mariner 1) s\ l \ ' . . beac acniataiiliadtass 
And this fair world of sight and sound recta hasiag ag POLEREY Ot © the seemed to \ study on the nen vt continent. "The 
“, tudvine The fi l and tense! roneht features ae Mat wae } 
Seem fading into night again? vin, dates Ms eae ee ee 7 eee eee ot . ; = ee ’ ' ms rey Htations of the 
announced to the world, that it was the conception of the first ¢ sal vreat men \s | " raccomplishes more 
The things, oh Lire! thou quickenest, all thought of the Genoese sailor of the existence of the new wor 1 the way of effoet apon . than ¢ + ionen 
\ i¢ t i i “ . 1 tromtiss 
; , ' ae ° 
Strive upward towards the broad bright sky, The painting of Chapman presents to the same hero \ ' tors of i ' , ' to the com 
Upward and outward, and they fall from the chair of state to the shores of an unknown continent, in boned eflorts of Mr. Cha Mr. Danto ; specimen of 
Back to earth's bosom when they die. the full renlization of the dream of the statue; and Col - DE fisne : " \ i | refine th 
< ror I el rm othe ob t ch ' th ! ‘ ‘ 7 ' } 
All that have b the touch of death. . mw hav boat nity upon 1 with W » tae’ Tita " 1 Q The sub t 
All that shall live, lie mingled there Lonits of a world which had escaped the scrutiny and the search of so oft « im t it ’ iw wuese, 
, ar preceding time. Ww true is tl losophv of thes boy's « Vans ) : ' ws . 
Beneath that veil of bloom and breath, _— gtune. H ame § fi , ) ' l l | i and Anglo 
That living zone ‘twixt earth and air. I streams s flow : ee , ! \ weal ther 
i is " t : v.” : nit ( - he 
] mv vnber dark and still: 7 , . , 
samy chamber dark and stil; The son of a wool-comber of Genoa beent 1 st t the T , — , dined . tol Anerien 
t a’ ty! hyomyv ft , », - 
mis trampled bv treet versity of Pa 1 a mariner: “ . i i vin I ‘ ‘ of the t | States, may 
ce ~ od 
wait, tot ie place F fill ihe, conceived the the tof discover ineww md final - i \ who will say but that, 
In the sw Sif SRG SARSS SwaS. tof the mos sand un exertions ! PSotie future tine, ewer t ta oof brotherhood may 
Well, [have had my turn, have been a him ss ne ¢ i Afier a revo of me ! ‘bran { Jason and 
Raised froin the darkness of the clod, than three hundred years, two artists, natives of this new UO 7 : =: ne tite rated the cnes of the con 
And for a glorious moment seen vered clime, fired with a veneration for t name of the Genoes . i 
+ P nm. } Py } { ‘ 1 ‘ i\ tM ) an 
he brichtness of the skirts of God; ‘ rm v the ’ eflerts of then o ; I i 1 ' t fastidious 
I ” teflorts, and will 
And knew, the light within my breast, : vatiea tuning | i — ' ' \ ot th rts. H 
Though wavering oftentimes and dun, m of ¢ a 1 : " al st ‘ ‘ er, and to hav 
The power, the will, that never rest , unon a shore of ¥ : i ‘ ition isk not the fidelity of the 
And cannot die, were all from him. fairy-land, and lis aah wie ele nt aan on dealin imei ii r + \ y 
Dear child! [know that thou wilt grieve, bears in Ins hands the royal banner of Spay irmounted w ‘ 
To see me taken from thy love, eross; and as he surve ved the beautiful island before hum, and saw ORIGINAL TALES, 
Be easke « co at Sabhath eve ts untamed children Jost in amazement and wonder at his approne 
iit “ iV iv at Sabbath eve, 
4 . ’ tter flows above what must have been the intense thrillings of his besom! He 
ind weep and seatter flowers above. { mt “ oa ‘ 
. ' rOM BEL! 
: as : =f oe gloriously was the great ambition of his now consummated! De ose 
Thy litt rt will soon Se heated, had, indeed, conquered the whole world: for the learning of a AND THE PRINCESS SUSANNAH CAROLINA MATILDA, 
th Ty ! - ‘ t -~- . ' 
Aud | a » Ou — i urope had foretold his failure; the crowned heads of royalty h 
1) forms ot ite mms ( " " 
To younger formes of lite mast yield condemned him as an impracticable visionary; and still, in the very BY Vv ay NLA 
' ! thon ll'st th bn ’ c . . - 
The place thou ¢ t with beauty now. face of the authority of all this learnme and all this rewnlty, t 
he leseend t nes daring mariner is triumphant, and a new worl s befo ' . 
When we ce nd to dh t again, ~saeiedbe pa a Is that old t , i d took the care and trasbie 
Where shal! the final dwelling be ortunate—fortunate man! How often had 1 ser v be , ae i ccneihihin fs ‘ ht sendernens ol 
or ou ef doin ur breht dreams « . " ft : ae 
OF The iwoanad 1 its ae ries then, Atrabns 2982 oe ee ee om = ‘ : eran . ih " ‘ tw nt ve tor over us and judges 
My Love for thee and thine for me ? fancy pictured the verdant isle, the stra ! fast ' to preside ‘ . ! ” from her jas 
. the ships of thine own adventun fl ‘ 1 \ ty y distin 
eround, and then glowime and burning on os the taney « von " ris hea marks, either 
va .; ‘ ‘ 
rlih ENGRAVING, thyself st on the prow of thy boat ae thou standest here! ; : , ieee « . i tallies 
- i Th ‘ paint all ; that % ; ait of 5 stable ox 
= vas . ’ — characters: and “ } mi | st 8 t ’ r nt «© test 
THE LANDING OF COLUMBUS, ; ARS Ry Cee > 
pier l r us! for ‘ my shia. } iy ‘ | wormed; 9 s bestowed 
1 : f pian | | — 
! ‘ 1 b ‘ ‘ , 
of ¢ sympathized with the f r-year i , \w w of the latter 
trials and hos sut ms; emoved with him t } ‘ . I Dorn bere t none of these dazzling 
. f t { nat d et he bor } 
ILLUSTRATED RY J. SEAWELL JONES, OF SHOCCO. ‘ shar with it arkness of ill-omened despair. Ik v a, Te ners 
‘ t it t ed at some of the « s of Enyland, 
‘ 1s ! om mental s ' ivw th t t vé ‘ 
es's 
Ir was on the twelfth of October, 1492, that Columbus landed = I" t ane eave s t the n conce of As ‘J t of t principal rat Williamsburg) 
upon the island of San Salvador. The incidents of lus voya ( acter ¥ ! hus her s. It was only oN ‘ 4 to ' ‘ i ine ws he sat 
previo t© event are amone the most poetical subj ts ever mind tot full wi itot an 1th we was * V i " va) ‘ vv One orse ¢ e was driven 
came under the notice of history. The variations of the needle; the ©? sin +, as WwW Ss the adversities o = lit 1 » the door i hegro; a ed from tt and asked for a 
superstitious terrour of 1 crows of the sq iadron; the strang: could have aw ned upon canvass that s ne COMnCHEDLION W » priv t Seve ‘ in red the we which 
° , , , ‘ ‘ ‘ \ , tte 1 ] ‘ ‘ 3? ; rr * r 
appearance of the sea, cover 1 for leagues with weeds and ever- SPprmes ony yn 1 affiliation of souls. Like the maiden of t \ ‘ hand ofthe I s Arma had answered the 
pa s? 1 ‘ ‘ t ri ores ‘ | ) if hl ’ 
greens reset ig “‘s ra aslands the never-varying east wind Delp! rm wus flings out Its res sex trot the my of an " = ad tot y in and carry up 
j } ' ' ' ‘\ } * this 1 ty 1. oa ‘ I} 
sweeping them onward in an unknown sea; the constant flight of !tensely or ind hallowed passior , os Prog y saw ! rinec, gave the black 
} 1 ' 1 one = sume money, and followed her property, attended by the landlady 
turds, asil to we ita t 1 westward; the clouds that loomed on The diseavery of the new world by Columbus is the vreat era « ‘ ~ 
The moment ‘Tom Dell cast eves on the traveller he seemed 
une we Th hernzon Uk nt m nite 4, thie ape 5 meteor THhodern id ind itm the fies y of the world as anevent, — geityted He stood a little out of the heht of the wmdow lle 
that « across ‘ wens: and , ; . hy teulie af ae a 4 -_ bun ot 7 e} . 
that gleamed acro th ives; and finaly, on the night of the n the ma fits conseque te . he mur tu more the annais mulled his wre pe ¥ over tis lace. Kivervbody wore wigs im the 
eleventh, the glimmering, shifting hght that caught the watchful eye of time. It seemed, indeed, to have newly created the mind of man ood old times, for all appeared to have the fate of Absalom before 


of Columbus: all these mysterious and beautiful associations but and to have started hun off upon the career of future ages, with a their eyes. The crown of every man’s head was as regularly 
g 
shaved as the clun used to be a few years ago, in modern days 


prepare the mind for a just appreciation of the wonderful event celerity prophetick of a higher destiny. At the distance of more than 
Vom hitched tus wig not only well over his ears, but somewhat 


which the genius of Chapman has signalized. three hundred years, the student of history turns back his memory 
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over one check He looked earnestly at the lady, who, when she 
threw back her green silk calash, discovered an animated counte- 
brown 


nance, brilliant black eves, a pag nose, tine lee th, wlossv, 


hair, combed over a high roll or cushion, surmounung a prominent 
forehead, which was overtopped by a gauze cap, with spreading 


¢ 1. . 
wings of no ordinary dimensions. Her body-dress was that of the 











times: a silk gown well floonced, and extended by a hoop. 

After the lady had followe i her tranks ‘Tom walke Ithe bar-room 
in medit thing nood, sometimes with a frown, at Oluers smiling, 
and he was heard to sav * [sit ’ 

Before we proceed with our story ill let the reader mito a 
portion of Mr. Bell's biography. ‘Tom was a regular-bred vaya 
bond. Educated in London, and acquainted with the vices of that 
city in thut day, he had (although better tang i the vulyar 
roves, ind possessed of more. telleet) sunk to t well i 
prolessio Pol 4 plekpoe cet. He had stood im the puliory, | eu 
the whipp post, been branded, croppe d of one ear, and tinacdy 


transported to “his majesty's plantations.’ He was bought by a 





petty trader of Burlington, Ne w-Jersey, a Sco t 
who had been a pedler. In a new country, ‘Tom, for a tine, 
seemed determined to lead a new life. He confessed bis former 


pe *¢ ud Liocs to his master prote ssed re per tance Was ovedtent 
and, by his imtelligence, industry, sobrmety, and attention to Une 
business entrusted to li in, soon gained t lé SLOp-heeper s CONLECHEE 
As Mr. MeCarty knew that the vocation of pedler was prottable 
by lus own former experience, and had wares mi his store that he 


was wiliog to exchange for Jersey bills, which * to counteris it,’ as 


lared on the face of each, doomed the artist to death, he 


after this long provat on, formed a scheme by which his 
servant,” ‘Tom, should be honoured by carrying the pack, and encou- 
raged by a share of protit; ‘to go,” as Mr. MeCarty said, ** toward 
paving for a part of the ten vears servitude” to which boaest Tom 
had been sentenced before he commenced ns travels 

Accordingly Mr. MeCarty’s pack was buckled on Mr. Bell's 
shoulders; and ‘Tor ga good deal of the Autuolychus about 
him, **an open ear, a quick eye, and a nunble band,’ could amuse 


’ havin 





the counties teens s witha ballad, or tempt them with a riband, a 
brooch or g'ove, * to keep his pack from fasting.” In short, he was 
a most excellent travelling merchant, and carried ot] more wares 
from Mr. MeCarty’s store than all the belles of Burlington 


Bat, alas! as Robinson Crusoe says, * what's bred in the bone 
will never be out of the flesh.” "Tom contrived to ay 
himself more than his due share of the protits, and final 
with a full pack and full pockets. Although he travelled 
pack, he had the skill so to change his appearance, manners and 
language, that notwithstanding MeCarty’s advertisements, ‘Tom 
found his wav unmolested, with a broad brogne and a red wig, to 
Williamsburgh ; and had been an inmate of the King’s Arms two 
days before the arrival of the lady in the green calash 

Patrick O'Connor (for by that name ‘Tom found it convenient, at 


propriate to 
vy decamped 


with a 


this time, to be ealled) took up his pack, as if nothwg unosval had 





vecurred, aid wended his way, as was his wont, to oller his wares 
to the ladies of Willtamsburgh But immediately returnit he 
passed unobserved up stairs, and knocked at the door of number three 





There was no answer. He knocked again, and the door was opened 


by the lady herself; but held half closed, as if to bar admuttance 
“Sure your ladvslip may be wanting some laces!” 
* Nothing, good man.” 
“ Ss beautiful ribands as ever suited yer delicate complexion.” 
7 want nothing.” 
“And long may yer ladyship be in that happy condition 
these pins for holding yer thgant hair over that faslionable roll—" 
“ You are impertinent, fellow!” 
The lady was about shutting the door in the pedler’s face, when, 


but 


changing his manner, he said in a low tone-— 
ss Sarah Wilson, I know you.” 

Her sharp, black eves were fixed for a moment on his face 
opened the door and Bell entered The lady looked each way. 
and perceiving that no one had seen the meeting, she locked the 
door, and then said. ina tirm tone—"* What do you mean 

* You have nothing to fear trom me,” Bell. * Honour 
among thieves. [ was sentenced to transportation at the same 
assizes and at the same time that you were sentenced to be hanged.” 





shit 


said 


We will now explain these ominous words by recounting the 
history, in a few words, of Miss Sarah Wilson. 

Our readers, doubtless, know that in those happy countries 
which are blessed with kings, princes and other supertine mortals, 
it is customary for revalty to be served by nobility and nolilty by 
gentry—one caste serving and supporting the other, wntl the bril 
hant pyramid is seen resting upon the broad foundation of the 
people. Miss Sarah Wilson was one of the centlefolk of England, 
educated as a lady, but doomed to poverty, that the oldest son otf 
the family might support the honour ef the Wilsons by making 
beggars and toad-eaters of his brothers and sisters. 

liss Sarah Wilson was accomplished, as it ts called, and in- 
structed in much, but not im the principles of morality or the 
duties of rehyion. We do not mean that she had net been 
what these principles and duties were; but she never felt’ ther 
reality or utility She saw around her that all deference was paid 
to rank or fortune. She saw artifice prosper and heard the lan- 
guage of flattery, of corruption, of intrigue—of everything but 
truth. She sighed for that wealth which appeared to command 
all things ; and that splendour to which all around her paid homage 

In an unlucky heur she was sent by Miss Vernon with a con 


told 


fidential message to the queen; and being left, without her mayesty’s 
knowledge, in her private apartment, seized the opportunity to 
teke possession of a casket of jewels, among which was the 





queen's miniature, and contrived to bear off the prize 

It is not our mtent, if we could, to paint the miseries of this 
young woman, consequent upon the act of guilt she had committed 
the upbraidings of conscrence—the fears of detection—the dil 
culties and dangers attendant upon selling one of the 
dealer, which could only be effected by appear: 
a false 
oP such value trom a menial liculties n 
apparent safety, Miss Sarah Wilson was not suspected. Indeed, 
it was not known that she had had the opportunity of committing 
the theft; but she saw others suffer under the imputation of guilt, 
and knew their innocence ; and she was not yet callous to the 
whips and stings of the inward monitor. At length the jewel was 
offered for sale by the dealer; it was recognized as belonging to 
the queen ; and the sale to the jeweller traced to Miss Wilson 
She denied the act, and no other part of the stolen property could 
be found. Her family tried to screen her—Miss Vernon inter- i 





jewels to 


} 


rasa lady, une 


name and disguise, for no jeweller would purchase an article 


She overcame these di 


| 


ceded for her—but she was imprisoned, tried, found guilty and con. 


demmed to be hanged. She was respited ; and finally, at the inter- 
cession of her friends, her sentence was changed to transportation to 
** his majesty’s plants The partiality 
of Miss Vernon spared the unhappy criminal many of the penalties 
had meorred. She brought with her to her place of 
ianishment the clothing she had flaunted in at court ; and, what is 


wns,” there to be sold for life. 





her guilt 


most extraordinary, the queen's miniature set with brillants, and 





nar 
it that time, in which the mfluence of her patroness had, through 


many other jewels. ‘The preposterous mode of dressing the 


ese vicissitudes, Indulged her, ave her an oF portunity ol secreting 
ese evidences and fruits of her guilt. She arnved in Marvland, 


omina 


wa r, and taken home to his house as his slave, 





was sold 
ts for lite.”’ 


In the course of two years her behaviour, accompli 


der on ol a couvicet servant 


siments, ap- 


yrent penitence at d real usefulness valine d Upon her owners, al 








w was entrusted with the instruction of their children and care of 
their property. They left home on a distant visit; tunity 
iain ted her to erime, and she committed a secor d robbery 
With her trunks and booty she eontrived to gain in safety a lodye- 


King’s Aras, in Wilhamsburgh 
but 


ment in number three at the 
Wiat Miss Wilson's pl ul 





is were we do not know; ev cer- 


ly were modihed, if not entirely changed, by her meeting with 
Patrick O'Connor, the Irish travell ng merchant, elias Tom 


) aryl 
eropped and 





vain to deny 
wanted an as- 


, the branded vagabond It was in 

ity or her presé nt situation to Tom; she 

sistant to | in 
t 


} \ 
ants of each Other, event 


rther her ultimate escape; and, short, they made 


» the conlession, On Gis part, Or the 
ol not 


the queen and 


possession of a considerable sum of money; and on hers, 
only possessing cash, but the jewels, the picture of 
] 
! ‘ 


trunks filled with costly clothing 

‘Tom conceived a bold scheme, 
try 
eXistence ot 


which could not have been execu- 
America, at any 


the colonies The possession of the 


ted in any other cour than nor more recent 


period of the 
rested to this unpudent vagabond 


in exe 


jewels and miniature probably s 
the plan, which Miss Wilson ay 

Sli cle 
Matilda 


reed to put ‘ution 
was Susannah Carolina 
4 


sister to the queen of Great Britain; and 


tu clare herseidl the princess 


Pom was to per- 
vetrothed lover, Mr. Edward Augustus Montague, a pri- 


hey 
ntteman of fur the love of whom she had been in. 
to their 


union; that she had lately received letters which rendered farther 


fortune, 


fly t ide 





» America, as her reval relatives forbs 
a 


ich they had a certainty of be- 
ing first elevated to 


iIncogmto unnecessary—ietters by wh 


ng reeailed, and the marriage permitted ; he be 
the peerage bv his gracious majesty, at the intercession of his roval 
jewels 





As proots of her high rank, s 
picture ot 
t 


cate d plot, it 


consort e was to produce the 





and the her august sister. ‘To prepare for the execution 


of this comp Was necessary that the actors should se- 
lor 


1 } 
ind KUOW LE’ 


i time, an the scene 
ot 


the part ol a lactitions great man 


ite ‘Tom's talent at deception 


ent that he could play 


pray ad change 


love London, made him contid 
ol 
But the ped- 


a of a courtier of 


and Sarah had seen enough 
her to imitate its fantastick tricks 


ler’s pack must be exchanged for the paraphernal 


walty to enable 


that day, and the red caxon for the curls and bag ot the nobleman 


At that period the apparel of a fine gentleman was costly. A 





change ef wigs, winch required constant dressing ; several sutts of 


cl 
r mimed t ld | } , 
ers, Or trimmed with gold, or silver-iace , 


ith, or velvet, or silk, curiously worked with manv-coloured flow- 
silk stockings; gold or 
paste knee and shoe buckles; a gold-laced hat ; and a sword with 
i richly ornamented hilt:—ail these Tom was obliged to purchase ; 
and, moreover, se veral negroes to atte nd Upon him and the prince ess 
All being ready, Miss Wilson made her appearance at the prin- 
Virgima 
sh lady, who was to be joined in a few days 
The honourable Mr. Ed- 
ward Augustus Montague soon after arrived. Curiosity was on tp- 

} toe, ‘The story of the princess was buzzed abroad—and of the gen 
tleman, her betrothed lover. She was waited upon, and contided 

| her pretended story to one lady, who made contidants of all the 


rest. It was in vain to deny it, and she told her visiters how * diso- 


cipal mm of one of the great towns of .in the dress and cha- 








icter of a great ki v 


wa gentleman of quality and distinction 


bedient she had been—but she had assurances from St. James's, 

that the indiscretion of her flight was forgiven; a ship of war was 

for her; and, on her return to her royal relatives, her 

marriage would take place at Westminster Abbey, as soon as the 

honourable Mr. Edward Augustus Montague had been created an 
earl, as was his majesty’s gracious intention.” 

Hints, however, were given that funds ran low—creat remittances 


to be sent 


were expected—but in the meantime loans would be acceptable 
She atlected the airs of reyaltv. ‘Those who were admitted to her 
presence, (after she had declared her sllustrious birth.) bad the ho- 
nour to kiss her extended hand. ‘Those who were thus favoured, 


eagerly otlered their cash or credit. Presents were showered upon 


j the condescending and atlable princess, who promised, in return, 


ts and other high oflices to her courtiers, if civilians 
nulttary men, promotions m the army; 


Anv sums her roval hi 


gyovernmer . & 


if naval officers, slups 





Huess required were fortheom: 





" 
—al Was 





in famous tram—and the capital land out in clothes, equipage at d at- 


tendan'ts was likely to be returned with usurious interest, when one 


day the princess's betrothed requested a private interview, (for Tom 


was kept at a most respectful distance.) and the request bemg 
. he exhibited 


a vewspaper to her reyal highness, and pointed 


greantes 


} out the following advertisement 





* Bush Creek, Frederick county, Marviand ; October the eleventh, 1771 
Run away from the subscriber, a conviet servant-1 named Sarah Wils 

it has changed her eto Lacy Susannah Car 1 Mat “ t 
the pr k ve that she was S tiatypesty's sists She has ¢ ‘ 
stoops tn the shoulders mkes ac non pra u i ‘ 
the ‘ thes with ac vn au it “ ever secures the sa . \ “ % 
or takes hert eto her maste s re ‘ . s s sts 
and charges. Lentithe Michael Dalton to search the exty of | 
from thence to Charieston, for lie said we in WILLIAM DUVAL 





Mie 


from Philadelphia and Michael Dalton. 


contederates thonght it was time to move: at least 
They agreed to pretend a 
visit to a distant planter, who reside 
ws. Altera 
th ec 


aved over tl 


nortiward, and took leave ot 


es tora few ad you 


rey 
They were punct to ane 


of some cd 


separated, tO meet in So irolina 





© saic 


winning 


tale, except that the lady assumed 


Augusta de Waldegrave 


g Michael Dalton, however, pursued them 
wid Tom, he sof his arrival at Charleston, thought it time to cu 





the princess s fh 


be 


) 
rrable 


d, alter seecurt 





nor sevuciety, whieh he d 1” most 





ot the money longing to * the concern,” and some of the jewels 

‘he princess was soon apprized of the retreat 
Augustus Edward Montague, and found to her cost that there was 
no * honour among thieves.” Dalton claimed her august person as 
a runaway convict slave, and conveyed her iguominiously back to 


Bush Creek, Frederick county, Maryland. 


of the honourable 


ORIGINAL COMICALITIES. 


THE ACTORS AND THE BROKERS. 


“Oh, that infernal Jaco} Barker ""* 

Some nine years since, Barnes and Hackett, the comedians. met 
in Wall-street. Barnes was in a towering fury, for he had west 
heard of the luss of some two or three thousand dollars, in conse- 

the failure of the Tradesmen’s Bar 


i ol k, and other lieth 
misfortunes of that kind 


quence 





The following dialogue is authentick 
Barnes.—Hallo, Hackett! here, just step mto the Union Bank 
with me: I want to get my dividend 
Hackett.--With pleasure. Why, what a 
becotmiig bi the bar 
Barnes. —Oh, confound 
. he T'rad : 
losses in the radesman 
Hackeit.—Yes, and 


along with that u 


great stockholder vc 
are AS 

r} 7 } 7 
them. I suppose you have heard of my 


sorry for 






am very 





Baraes.—It's all 1 Jacob Barker! 
Hackett.—] 


-Yes, I'd have that fellow hanged : 


dividend. 


ndeed. 
Barnes but let’s go in for 
may 
» comedians went together 


and 


him 


And mt 
Barnes called on the first teller, 
dividend. The referred 
vray-leaded gentleman, who stood beliund the counter. 
Barnes.—UCalled for . 
President.—For your what! 
hurnes.—My dividend 
President.—Bee your 
Barnes —Mr 
{ pon the 
to look at the 


told him he wanted his 


first teller to the president, an old 


my d vidend, s 





pardon, sir; but what is your name? 
Barn s 
avowal of 


comedi 


every 





fact in the bank 


an, Who was unknown ur 


this : 
til the announce- 
Upon which there was a general titter throu 


ment of his name. ct 


i- 


out the bank, everybody being well acquainted with * old Barnes,” 





as he was called, upon the s t 
President.—Mr. Barnes, we do not make any dividend for the 
last six months. 
Barues.—No! why, what the devil's the reason ? 
President.— Why, havent you heard of the forgery on the bank, 


and the arrest of Redmond ! 
Barnes.—No; heven't heard a svilable of it; but I want mv 


} , 


dividena 


Oh, that infernal Jacob Barker! 


You're net going to swindle me out of that, I hope 


President. —Me. Barker has nothing to do with this institution, 
Mr. Barnes, and we can’t make any dividend until we recover our 
late losses, 

Barnes.—Then, sir, you are all a set of swindlers—beg your 
pardon—heaven forgive me for getting angrv—but I beheve vou 
are all as bad as Jacob Barker hunself—all ia the plot. ‘No 
dividend, eh! 

President.—No, not a cent 

Barnes.— Weil, | hope my principal's safe 

President —Ce rtainly. 

Barnes.—Well, that’s better than the Tradesman 
uifernal Jacob Barker! Come, Hackett. 

And the parties left the bank amid the general utter of all pre- 
On gomg out Barnes turned to Hackett 

Barnes.—Didn't I give it to that old fellow? 

Hackett—Yes, I think you did 

Barnes. —Well, there’s some comfort in speaking one’s mind. 
Oh, that infernal Jacob Barker! I should like to tell hom my opinion, 

Hackett —What makes you so angry with Jacob Barker? 

Barnes —Why, all failures are to hun. Didn't 
he advise me to buy im the Tradesman and the Union, merely to 
swindle me out of my money’? | wish [ could only see him now. 
Hollo!—yonder he goes !—Hollo!—Jacob Barker !—here !—I want 
lo speak to you 

Bares and Hackett ran after him at the top of their speed, and 
soon overtook the wily broker. 

Barker.—Why, Mr. Barnes, what's the matter? 

Barnes —Why, matter enough. How came you to advise me 
to buy stock in the Tradesman and Umon Banks? 

Barker.—Why, I thought the stock good at the time 

Barnes.—We, ove's failed and the other has had a forgery 
committed upon it z 

Barker.—And so you've lost your money. 

Barnes —Uxactly. 

Barker.—I'm sorry to hear it; but you must bear your losses 
like a Christian 

Barnes.—Well, that’s cool! 

Barker. —Yes, Mr. Barnes, I'm always cool—and I advise you 
to keep so too, But I'm too busy to waste my time with you just 
I’ve important business on hand ; so 

Barker went on lis way, leaving poor Barnes almost choking with 
rage at the remembrance of hislosses. He was absolutely too angry 
to utter a syllable at the moment; but as soon as he recovered tl 
use of his tongue he bawled after him, at the top of his compass— 

Barnes.—Good-by, old Shylock! The dav you die there'll be 
aman hung! Oh, that infernal Jacob Barker! — 


(Exit Barnes in a hufi—and Hackett convulsed with laughter 


that 


Oh, 
Cioud-day, sir 


sent 


these owing 


now cood-by. 











ORIGINAL LITERARY RARITIES, 


FOREIGN IDEAS OF SHAKSPEARE. 





BY JAMFS NACK 


















** SHAKSPEARE is @ monstrous farcer!’” S tl i 
of Voltarre; and such co tinues to be an article ¢ i v 
of his countrymen, even m their present enlightened day. But this 

eed net move our special wonder, if they torm therr conclusions 
‘ er from what Voltarre uself has cive hem as verit spe 
cm s of the English dramatist, or fr the very s ht 

ms of Daocis, which still Keep pOssessio ret 

is borrowed trom Shakspeare the potent cl 
Hamlet, Ku g Le r, Romeo and Juliet, ete mh 
ted lis obligations extend no farther than to the names; the cha- 
racters and incidents are such as Shakspeare never conceived, and 


it wonld H 


be in vain to look for even a shadow of his grandeur ot 
thought, or maguiticent poetry of expression. M_ Ducis has written 
a play in which a young lady runs away with a soldier, and lives 
with him without becoming lis wife, and excites his jealousy by de- 














net 
st 
Se. 


tlie 


lor 
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ferring their marriage on various pretexts ; till having what he con- 


siders strong circumstantial evidence of her intention to jilt him for 


another, and nobly disdaining the advantages he might derive from 
an action of damages for breach of promise, in a paroxysm of su- 
blime indignation he puts an end at once to her life and the plav. 
And this the author facetiously calls the tragedy of Othello! No 
wonder if the French consider Othello a menstrous farce! In another 
production of M. Ducis, the herome poisons herself, and on being 
raterrogated by her lover what the deuse she means by such a freak, 
the replies with amiable simplicity, that it is an artifice of hers to 
reconcile their parents ; whereupon, to second the ingenious strata- 
cem, the lover has the consummate address to stab hunse!t This 
monstrous farce is entitled the tragedy of Romeo and Juliet! 

Yet we have scarce any rigut to compiain of the Frenchman's 
travesties, since we have permuted as gioss liberties to be taken 
with Shakspeare on our own stage; the “vice” of Drvden to be 
* linked to the radiant angel" of the Tempest; and the divine Cor- 
delia, the heavenly incarnation of filial piety, to be degraded into 
an ordinary love-sick, puling girl, whimpering out the doygerels of 
Nahum ‘Tate ! 

With talents infinitely superiour to Ducis, Voltaire has not been 
more successful in giving his countrymen any idea of Siakspeare’s 
genius ; though with that avowed object he has taken the pains to 
attempt a literal translation of three acts of Julius Cesar. Some 
how or other, the poetry evaporated in the operation, as the reader 
will perceive by comparing the following translation with the original 


“Tont le temps qui s‘ecoule entre nn projet terrible 
t, nest qu'un fantome aflreux, 
je, un assaut du gentle 











fispute en secret avec entat 
la guerre civile en notre ame exciece.” 

* Between the aciir 

And the first moti 

4 ph titasimna or ahiieous dream ;: 

The genius and the mortal struments 

Are then In coune!!, and the state of man, 

Juke toa lithe kingdom suffers then 

The nature of an jusarrection.” 


Voltaire sometumes diverts himself with the ignorance of his coun- 
trymen on the subject of Shakspeare, and sometimes appears to 


a note to his Homme aur quarante 
hief Justice Falstaff!" as a hero of 






share the same ivnorance ] 
s, he qnotes * My Lord © 


travedy! and gives a translation of some of Falstaff'’s butfooneries, 


ecu 





asa specimen of what, according to his account, the English consi- 
der the model of tragick excellence! 


We can magine Falstatf's 
heavy sides shaking his coffin asunder, at the idea of his elevation 

to the woolsack and buskin 
hut the influence of such misrepresentations Is passing away 
The men of jus and edveation im France have cultivated a taste 
for Enghsh literature, which is progressively advancing ; and their 
" 


gnost distinguished dramatick poets of the present day, have studied 











re 





akspeare with advantaye. 
Srill it is impossible for any Frenchman, or any foreigner, ever to 
appreciate Shakspeare with the enthusiasm of those who can boast 
English for ther mother-tongue. When we come into the world 
the heart-strings are as yet loose and silent: the tones to whic! 
ith which 
ve, however dili- 


they are to learn to vibrate, depend upon the lang 








they are at first made familiar, and no other lar 
gently studied, can ever acquire a sumiar unison with the heart 
Shaks»eare, with the most masterly skill, has culled out and arranged 
all the melodies to which the English heart can be set to musick ; 
but the heart of the foreigner has been ditlerently attuned, and he 
is insensible to the magick. His head can learn to comprehend the 
meaning of the words, but his heart cannot be taught to feel theu 
power, as a born deaf-mute, who never knew anything of articula- 
tion or harmony, can be taught to perceive the idea conveyed in the 
words of a song when placed before his eyes, but is utterly uneon- | 
scious of the delight of those whose ear is awake to the same song, 
as it swells and undulates in waves of musick, floating and ruslung 





and overwhelming the soul im a torrent of rapture 

Again. Weare brought up from our very cradle to reverence 
the name of Shakspeare ; hence, when we first open the mystick 
volume, it ts with a vague feeling of awe. We are prepared before 
hand to admire and revere, and occasions te call those sensations 
into play actually present themselves in every page. we therefore 
freely give way to their influence, and become too deeply engrossed | 
with them, to notice what demands our censure. Upon further fa- 
miliarity, the defects become more apparent, but the beauties also 
stand out in stronger relief, and thus we learn to form an impartial 
judgment of both. But it is otherwise with the foreigner Brought 
up in a different religion of literature, he approaches Shakspeare, 


not with awe, but with curiosity ; the faults shock him at the first 
glance, and itis not till after a hard struggle with disgust and con- 
’ 


tempt that he is able to attend to the beauties 
Yet under all these disadvantages, the foreigner, if himself en- 











dued with poe tick sensiiulitv, can not remain for ever imsens! 
the glorious attributes of Shakspeare. Wohtness the Germans, t! 
intellectual and poetical people, whose minds, ¢ nhghtened by their 


own immortal Goethe, (limself the nearest | 
throne.) emulate our own in homage to our mighty bard—to the 
grandeur of bis ideas, their measure less extent and varietv—his 


sother to Shakspeare s 


7 wt - , » bye 
deep and sublime philosopliv—lhis omuipote swav upon the ho- 





man heart, which he bolds, as it were, in the hollow of his han 
moulding it at will, and laving bare its every pulsation ; and above 
all, his creative power, like that of God, with mere words ca , 


a world, the exact counterpart of s, wiere every 





Into existenc 
one of the multitudinous mbhabitants of earth may see his own mind 


imaged in its strength or weakness, its guilt or Virtue, Is enjov- 
ments or sufferings ; where all his passions, emotions and sensa- 
uons, stand before him as in palpable 

“T[ cannot recollect,” says Goethe, in his Wilhelin Meister, 


“that anv book, any man, any incident of my life, has produced 


inbodvment 





such important eflects upon me as the precious works of that most 
extraordinary and most admirable of all writers Vhev seem as the 
emanations of some heaven-born genius, descending among men to 






inake them, by the mildest ons, acquamted with themselves 
Thev are no fictions. You would think, while reading them, vou 


fore the anclosed awful books of fate, while the whirlwind 





stood | 
of the most impassioned life, was howling through the leaves and 
tossing them fiercely to and fro!” 

After this tribute to Shakspeare’s merits, I have but one remark 
to make on his defects. In the very faults of Shak-peare there 
seems to be something divine, as having been intended by Him from 
whom all genius emanates, to contine our admiration within proper 
limits, and to prevent our paving that homage to the creature due 
only to the Creator. Thev tell us, ke ~ the boy at Philip's ear,” 
or Saladin'’s bannered shroud, * Remember he ts mortal !” ‘ 








AN ORIGINAL POEM BY WORDSWORTH. 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 


The following beautiful poem, highly characteristick of the author, — - 


was written several years ago on the death of Frederick Augustus 


Goddard, a citizen of Boston, Massachusetts. It is singular that so 


beautiful a production of one of the first living poets of England, 
should have remained so long unknown. It is a gem which belongs 
to the diadem of a great poet, and as such ought not to be kept con- 
cealed. Its publication is also due to the memory of an estumable 
member of society 


ON THE DEATH OF FREDERICK A. GODDARD. 
I'd by the sound of pastoral bells 
nature's rrims « we go 
From the dread summit of the een 
(M mountains, through a deep ravine, 
Where in her holy chapel dweiis 
Our * lady of the snow,” 








The sky was blue, the air was mild, 
Free were the streams, and green the bowers 


ts unknown, 
di spol had ever shown 





nance that sweetly smiued, 


The tace of summer hours 


And we were gay, our hearts at ease, 
With pleasure dan through the trame 
All that we knew of lively care, 

Gur path that strageled here and there, 
Of trouble—but the uttering breeze 

Of Winter—but the name 








} If foresight could have rent the veil 
Of three short days—but hush—no more ' 
(alm ts the grave, and calmer none 

‘han that to wluch thy cares are gone, 
Thou victim of the stormy gale 

Asleep on Zunch’s shore 


Oh, Goddard' What art thou’ a name 











A sunbeam followed by a shade 

Nor more for aught that time su es, 
The great, the expenenced, and the wise; 
Too much t 1 this rth we clann, 
And t fure are be 

We met while festive mirth ran wild, 
Where trom a dee ike’s melity urn, 

Fy 1 Sips e ane ul » sale, 

A sea-green river prond to lave, 

Vith current switt undefiled, 


The towers of i Lucern 


We parted upon solen round, 
Far lifted toward the untading sky 
But all our thoughts were then of earth 
That ' 
And net! in our hearts we teund 
That prompted e'en a sigh 


ves to common pleasures birt! 


Fetch, svmmpathizinge powers of air, 


Fetch, 5 Liat prost er seas and lands, 
Herbs, morte vV nan dew, 

A thost antinneiys to strew, 

That lacks the or ental care 


CM kindred human hands ' 


Beloved of every centile muse, 


Europe, a rr ct 

Ilad openes i? ea mee 

What present bliss Winat enviews! 
What stores for vears to. e! 
Though lodged within ne v us frame, 
His soul her ¥ tus} owed, 
Ue fs @ AIA tw 
Thigh-porse . . . t sing 
la 1dy plac u 

Her modes tite 

Not vain ts t raise 

The w ne ‘ 
Are sweet as © she 
From fowe ‘ s bre 
swe ist 1 rays 
Oak s stlent v 

Ar wl t ther weer for thee, 
hosts i A ary 

Vhs t nacas 

A mot we ond 

To fee 

The re ‘ 


AN ORIGINAL POEM BY JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 


We have frequently met with very excellent Iyneks by the « 
tinguished author of the following spirited poem; but we must be 
permitted to set this down as lus chef-d’aurre, It is delightful te 
see such a man as Mr. Adams retiring from the turmoil of polin 
warfare, to scatter flowers im the pathway of private life. He: 
there met by the many, who 
by the distance,” on the broad ground of equality, and seciety is 
benefitted by the same individ inatwofold manner. Notwith 
standing the severity with which we have criticised the more am- 


namere elevated relauion, are * dwarfed 





bitious flights of his muse, we have the highest admiration for the 
talents of Mr. Adams, and are much mdebted to the friend who Ja 
voured us with the annexed article. 





To flit ¢ 3 
Be tore 1 t 
Tire ‘ id, 
Atl \ Wit 
r I 
w“ “ etuse 
Now tal hand 
Bet we . st 
First W ta sly, 
o ‘ sa leer, 
Ai eve 
r er 
Ss t 
I teok 
The . ‘ t the wh ’ 
A ts way 
Next, \ vy ears 
Witt ‘ “ 
“Take . ” 
She see tos s 





ir lame 


an Ovid or a Pope 





Deceivers' Vanity and Wit 
No more your painted faces show 
ail hood you may fit ; 
The verse on this page must be true. 


' 





“I 
e 


If words, dear Filen, could express, 
The wishes in this heart that glow, 

How they would burn vour life to bless, 

Affectron’s pen alone can show ! 


THE NEW YEAR, 


BY HARTLEV STEWART 


Ir is well for man that the dull chain of everv-dav business bas 


here and there a golden lnk at which we are permitted to pause for 
the relaxation of mid and heart, and g 
struggle o 





wr strength for the great 
mstence. The opening of the new year is one of thes 





bright occurrences, and it becomes us to seize upon the privileges 
it offers to renew our covenant with our fellow-creatures, and with 
ourselves and with God, in the great cause of virtue and humanity 

Phe march of the human character is naturally onward—the con- 


stitution of mans hn 





ire is such, that it cannot go back, except for 
} - 
evil. To improve ts to progre “8, to cease to my rove is to retro- 


grade. ‘There is no state of abevance, in respect to the spirit of 
man Let us then cons der some ot the re jUlrements ol duty, and 


endeavourto observe them. Let us pot look back on the past year, 
but torward to the new. Retrospection ms unprofitable, ¢ acept for 
the avondance of evil, butauf we reselve to pursue good, there will 
be no need of tormenting ourselves about that which ts without re- 
tmedy, and is far removed from our control 
We have all of us social duties to perform, a8 parenta, children, 
brothers, or sisters : few of us are wholly exc upt from the obhga. 
tion; but we are all members of the one great family of man, and in 
this relation we are called on to practise every virtue. Would we 
be happy Let us seck the happiness of others. Selfishness os 
Thhisery We were never made to be s« lish Ww bowver is over. 
caretul for his own worldly prosperity, loses sight of his better na- 
ture He is tortured with discoatent, envy, jealousy, sUSploion, 
avarice, and the whole host of bad feelings im the category of pas- 
sion, and isnot aware that the cause of his uneasiness is to be found 
ithe intongement of the first great law of his bey The beau 
tiftul precept of Chostianty, which commands, that we do unto 





others even as we would have others do unto ws, us the essence of 
all human ph osoply. The pure dictate of one’s own heart as to 
things most co cive to its peace a d satisfaction, ms made the 

le by which we are directed to consn!t the wants of others, In 
seeking the well-bemg of our fellow e necessarily consult 
ourown, though we should be caretol net te let it be our motive of 


action. In this way we rid the heart of the demon of self ove, 





md by the verv achnevement learn to t the sweets of bene 
yorenes Tius is not so difficult a task as some would SUpPpose 

othing bat the will is wanting the pleasure springing from 
the mere eflort tu carry out this uopertant and Ite-giving prm- 


eile, bears with it so mmich of unalloved happiness, that whoever 


has once tasted it, will return agai to the fountam 





m omund, that all mankind are brothers The 


most degraded wretch whom the cold-bearted and worldly pars in 
scorn and contempt, is ac d of the s e bountiful father, who 
maketh his st ty shine alike umon the ev nd the @ood, and 
sendeth his ram equally upon the past and the unyest Remember 
that the outcast of secrety has fheart bhe your ewn Remember 

eo tral bke vourse {'o er s situation with pity and 
with « ty. So holy and son! en ry is charity, that Wt cannot 


ooh on the most depraved offer der without makiog every allowance 


for the pares e temptations ‘ thtoward ey mstances which 
mav have beset bon and, s holy fechng, charty covercth a 
muitit ‘ 1 situs lor a feart, so « mle ol meerey, Cleahees away 
many ol its own tra t . Her ‘ain the stme preat prim 
ciple ist etivitw ; since, were It to happen, that We, OUPSelVOs, 
. I viek! to seductive occas . and become, like our brother, 
ed, we would stil look to our tellow-man for pity, though, 
per ps, with a look of dé } Do then to others as you would 
ive others do to you, were vou situated as they are Flere we 
have an exemplification of those comprehensive words of Scnpture, 
Love ows thet eof the F i how conselatory mt ought 
to be, that the whele duty of ma ryubtly understood, m not only 
the ossible course tor it sue, having happmess for his 
' but ts. in the verv exercise of it, an exceeding yreat reward, 
lore rmoret Hoved emoymont thag is te be found in any arts 

i 1 tine ole " 


Anad the cares of the world, and inthe daily round of domestick 


lecivil duties, let us be care at we “ queneh not the vit 
Who ts there that has net, at tomes, felt wrthon homself an earnest 
of his tnunertality ; whe has net sometioes realaed, though t were 
base fase mt, that this bemg mw mdeed complex that there 
is Within hen some r not plivsi il, but very different from his 
body: that there cin trath. a toal existence, which ps fsown 
best assurance of reality’ Whenever we feel thes, though but mo- 
mentary impulse of the spurt; let us be caretul how we sufler it to 
die: let us be assured that it ps a gracious manifestation te an wn. 
worthy creature, who tw constantly breaking the laws of his physi- 
es on, that he has a nobler and loftver prineyple within him, 
" tchershed, will mse mto a heavenly fame, and d spel the 

d of the vou 

low cheer rare the proenects of humanity! Amid th deso 
v the ce Which men have of their true 
‘ othe to oarte l nature, d tothe everlasting 
} ro life, there m= oF to console the Christian and the 
the beipaty of the ftoture Thoueh the black. 
of * . still visible. it rs only vievhle bw the lamps which 
the ¢ or has hune on the cat dome of his natural temple. The 
iy of the morning has already peared ; social advancement has 
en assurances, that the day-spring from on high will visit ue. Its 
re not to be mustaken. The great revolution now in 
proure whieh is todimsabuse the human mund of the errours which 
ive enslaved it so lonw to view ml misery, ms fast progressing 


Peace on earth and good will toward men,” which was an- 





need by as the condition to be brot git about by this 
revol img realized. Itus the work of Christianity 
P ly re uch was ever given tor the improvement of the 
ea the « on Which can satisfy the wants of man's nature 
are on which might, with propriety, be ¢ illed the law of huma. 


nity, so perfectly does its spirit accord with our actual necessities 


Here, then, another great duty presents itself Let us shoke off 
he foolish and unmanly weakness which makes us ashamed of our 


rehmon. The cultivation of Benevolence, Beneficence, ¢ harity, 
Forgiveness of Injurres, Love to Man, and Gratitude to God, surely 
no one need be ashamed of ; and this 1s Christianity, thisas religion: 
so to live is to act the part of heroick virtue © it ts to be the dignified 
asserter of our own prerogative, in imitating the attributes of Ged. 
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ORIGINAL SONGS, 


THE OAK. 


WORDS BY GEORGE P. MORERIS.—MUSICK BY HENRY RUSSELL. 


Woopman, spare that tree! 
Touch not a single bough ' 
In youth it sheltered me, 
And I'll protect it now. 
"T'was my forefather’s hand 
That placed it near his cot , 
There, woodman, let it stand, 
Thy axe shall harm it not! 


That old familiar tree, 

Whose glory and renown 
Are spread o'er land and sea, 

And wouldst thou hack it down” 
Woodman, forbear thy stroke 

Cut not its earth-bound ties ; 
Oh, spare that aged oak, 


Now towering to the skies! 


it. 

When but an idle boy 

I sought its grateful shade ; 
In all their gushing joy 

Here, too, my sisters playe d 
My mother kiss’d me here ; 

My father press’d my hand— 
Forvive this foolish tear, 

But let that old oak stand ! 


IV 


My heart-strings round thee eling, 
Close as thy bark, old friend ! 
Here shall the wild-bird sing, 
And still thy branches bend 
Old tree! 
And, woodman, leave the spot, 
While ve a hand to save, 
Thy axe shall harm it not 


the storm still brave ! 





ORIGINAL NOVELLETTES, 


PERCIE, MY PAGE—OR, A LEGACY OF A LADY. 


BY N. V. WILLIS 


« Affection is a fire which kindleth as well in the bramble as in the oak, 
and catcheth hold where tt first | t where i Larks 
that mount in the atr build their nests vin und women that 


cast their eyes upon kings, may place their hearts upon vassals."—MARLOWE 


thn may best burn 


the earth 


« Jagrement est arbitraire > la heaute est or 


ue chose de plus reel et de plus 
independent du gout et de Vopinmion.”—1.4 BR si 


LVERI 

Fasr and rebukingly rang the matins from the towers of St 
Etienne, and, though unused to wake, much less to pray, at that 
sunrise hour, I felt a compunctious visity 





as my postillion cracked 
his whip and flew past the sacred threshold, over which tripped, as 
if every stroke would be the last, the tardy yet light-footed mass- 
goers of Vienna. It was my first entrance into this Pans of Ger 
many, and I stretched my head from the window to look back with 
delight upon the fretted gothick pile, so cumbered with ornament, 
yet so light and airy—so vast in the area it covered, yet so crusted 
in every part with delicate device and sculpture. On sped the mer- 
ciless postillion, and the next moment we rattled into the court-yard 
of the hotel. 

I gave my keys to the most faithful and intelligent of valets—an 
1¢a- 
briolet in London, to a plain coat and almost his master’s friv ndship 


English boy of sixteen, promoted from white top-boots and ¢ 
upon the continent—and leaving hin to find rooms to my taste. 
make them habitable and get breakfast, | retraced my way to ram 
ble a half hour through the aisles of St. Etienne 

1] 


The lingering bell was still beating its quick and monotonons ea 
ans just before me, followe d closely by a female domestick, a veiled 
and slightly-formed lady stepped over the threshold of the cathedral, 
and took her way by the least-frequented aisle to the altar 


I cave 
a passing glance of admiration at the small ankle and dainty chauws- 
sure betrayed by her hurried step; but remembering with a slight 


effort that I had sought the church wath at least some feeble inten-! 


tions of religiows worship, crossed the broad nave to the Opposite 
side, and was soon leaning agaist a pillar, and listening to the 
heavenly-breathed musick of the voluntary, with a confused, but I) 
trust, not altogether unprofitable feeling of devotion 

The peasants, with their baskets standing beside them on the tes 
selated floor, counted their beads upon their knees ; the murmur, low- | 
toned and universal, rose through the vibrations of the anthem with 
an accompaniment upon which | have always thought the great com- | 
posers calculated, no less than upon the echoing arches and atmos- 
phere thickened with incense ; and the deep-throated priest mut- | 
tered his Latin prayer, more edifying to me that it left my thoughts 
to their own impulses of worship, undemeaned by the irresistible 
ittleness of criticisin, and unchecked by the narrow bounds of 


‘variance with the elasticity of the step, and the promise of the 
slight and reanée figure and air—that I quite forgot I had drawn a 


another's comprehension of the Divinity. Without being in any 
leaning of opinion a son of the church of Rome, | confess my 
soul gets nearer to heaven; and my religious tendencies, dulled 
and diverted from improvement by a life of travel and excite- 
ment, are more gratefully ministered to, in the indistinct wor- 
ship of the catholicks. It seems to me that no man can pray well 
through the hesitating lips of another The inflated style or 
rhetorical efforts of many, addressing heaven with difficult gram- 


mar and embarrassed logick—and the weary monotony of others, 


ng without interest and apparently without thought, the 


most sol 


repeati 
emn appeals to the merey of the Almighty—are imper- 
lect 


vehicles, at least to me, for a fresh and apprehensive spirit of 





worship. The religious architecture of the catholicks favours the 


solitary prayer of the heart. The vast floor of the cathedral, the 
far receding aisles with their solemn light, to which penetrate only 
the indistinct murmur of priest and penitent, and the atlecting wail 
or triumphant hallelujah of the choir; the touching attitudes and 
utter abandonment of all around to their unarticulated devotions ; 
the freedom to enter and depart, unquestioned and unnoticed, and 
the wonderful unpressiveness of the lofty architecture, clustered 
with mementoes of d 


eath, and presenting, through every sense, 


pot—all these, I 


some unobtrusive persuasion to the duties of the s 


cannot but tl 





nor 





nk, are aids, not unimportant to devout feel 


to the most careless keeper of his creed and conscience, eatirely 
without salutary use 


My eve had been resting unconsciously on the drapery of a statue, 


upon which the light of a painted oriel window threw the mingled 


dyes of a peacock. It was the figure of an apostle ; and curious 


at last to see whence the colours came which turned the saintly @arb 
into a mantle of shot silk, I straved toward the eastern window, and 


was studying the gorgeous dyes and grotesque drawing of an art 
} 


lost to the world, when I discovered that I was the 


vidbour- 





hood of the pretty figure that had tripped into church so lightly 





fore me. She knelt near the altar, a little forward from one of the 
heavy gothick pillars, with her maid beside her, and, close behind 
knelt a centh nan, who I observed at a s¢ cond glance, Was paving 
his devotions exclusively to the small foot that peepe d from the edge 


of asnowy peignorr, the dishaliile of which was covered and be- 


traved bb 





y the lace-veil and mantle. As | stood thinking what a 


graceful study her tigure would make for a sculptor, and what an 
irreligious Impertinence was visible m the air of the gentleman be- 


hind, be leaned forward as if to prostrate hi 





s face npon hin emo 
ment, and pressed his lps upon the slender sole of (Thi oubt 


the prettiest shoe in Vienna. The natural aversion which all men 


have for each other as strangers, was quickened in my bosom by a 


te as natural—resent- 


feeling much more vivid, and said to be oni 


ment at any demonstration by another of preference for the woman 


one has adnured. If | have not mistaken human nature, there is a 
sort of imaginary property wh ch everv man feels in a woman he 
has looked upon with even the most transient regard, which ts 


violated malgre dur, by a similar feeling on the part of any other 


individual 


Not sure that the gentleman, who had so suddenly become my 





enemy, had any warrant in the lady's connivance for his attentions, I 


retreated to the shelter of the pillar, and was presently satistied that 
he was as much a stranger to her as myself, 


A shigh 


the 


and was decidedly an- 


noving her tadvance in her position to eseape his con- 


shed, 


H 
tact me opportunity | and 


between the skirt of her dress and 


gave w stepping upon the 


small space the outpost of his 


ebony cane, | began to study 





the architecture of the roof with creat 
seriousness. ‘The gothick order, it is said, sprang from the first at- 
tempts at constructing roots from the ranches of trees. and ts 
more perfect as i imitates more closely the natural wilderness with 
its tall tree-shafts and interlocing limbs With my eves half shut I 


endeavoured to transport myself to an American forest, and convert 


he beams and angles of this vast gothick 


Structure int 


r»a promt ve 


temple of pines, with the sunshine coming bre 


»kenly through ; but 


the delusion, otherwise easy enough, was destroved by the cherubs 


roosting on the cornices, and the apostles and saints perched as it 


were in the branches; and, spite of myself, | thought it represented 
I 
best Shylock’s * wilderness of monkeys.” 


* Sl vous plait, monsicur 2" said the gentleman, pulling me by 


the pantaloons as | was losing mvself in these ul-timed apeculations. 
| } 


I look« | down 





* Vous me genet, monswnr 
oy : : ” y ceur I ndlr ' leony etudy } 
. SUES sure, monsieur ! mad t resumed my stucy of the 
rool, turning gradually round til my heels were avainst his knees, 
and ba y peu-d-pen 





It has often occurred to me as a defect in the system of eiwil jus- 
tice, that the time of day at which a crime 1 


The | 


stomach act so energetically on the judgment and te 


s committed is never 


taken into account by judge or jury imours of an empty 


mper otaman, 


and the same act appears so differently to him, fasting and full, that 


I presume an inquiry into the sulyject would prove that few otlences 


against law and human pity were ever perpetrated by villains who 








had dined. In the adventure before us, the be st-disposed reader 
will condemn my interference ina stranger's gallantries as imperti. | 
nent and quixotick. Later m the day, I should as soon have tho | 
ol ordering water-cresses for the gentleman's dindon aur trufes 


I was calling mvself te account something after the above fashion, 
the gentleman in question standing near me, drumming on his boot 
wit! 


1 his ebony cane, when the lady rose, threw her rosarv ever | 





neck, and turning to me with a grateful smile, courtesied slig 


and disappeared. I was struck so exceedingly with the intense me- || 
lancholy in the expression of the face—an expression so totally at 


still an mdetinable somethi g about him, e:ther above or below 
i 


quarrel on myself, and was loitering slowly toward the door of the 
church, when the gentleman I had offended touched me on the arm, 
and in the politest manner possible, requested my address. We 
exchanged cards, and I hastened home to breakfast, musing on the 
facility with which the current of our daily life may be thickened. I fan- 
cied I had a new love on my hands, and I was tolerably sure of a quar- 
rel—yet I had been in Vienna but fifty-four minutes by Breguet. 
My breakfast was waiting, and Percie had found time to turn a 
comb through his brown curls, and get the dust oif his guiters. He 
was tall for his age, and, (unaware to himself, poor boy!) every 
word and action reflected upon the handsome seamstress in Cran- 
bourne Alley, whom he called his mother—-for he showed blood. 
His father was a gentleman, or there is no truth in thorough-breed- 
ing. <As I looked at him, a difficulty vanished from my mind. 

“ Percie !” 

“ Sir!” 

“ Get into your best suit of plain clothes, and if a foreigner calls 
on me this morning, come in and forget that you are a valet. I 
have occasion to use you for a gentleman.” 

* Yes, sir!” 

** My pistols are clean, I presume ?” 
* Ves, 


I wrote a letter or two, read a volume of ** Ni jamars, ni /onjours,” 


sir!" 


and about noon a captain of dragoons was announced, bringing me 
the expected cartel. Percie came in, treading gingerly in a pair of 
tight French boots, but behaving exceedingly like a gentleman, and 
after a little conversation, managed on his part strictly according to 
my instructions, he took his cane and walked off with his friend of 
the | 


steel scabbard to become acquainted with the ground 





ri 


rray of a heavenly summer morning was brightening above 


mneys of the fair city of Vienna as I stepped into a calrche, 





followed by Percie. With a special passport (procured by the po- 


I 
liteness of my antagonist) we made our sortie at that early hour 
from the gates, and crossing the glacrs, took the road to the banks 
of the Danube. It was but a mile from the city, and the mist lay 
low on the face of the troubled current of the river, while the 
towers and pinuagies of the silent capital cut the sky in clear and 
sharp lines—as if tranquillity and purity, those immaculate hand- 


maidens of nature, had tired of innocence and their mistress—and 


slept in town ! 
I had taken some coffee and broiled chicken before starting, and 
(removed thus from the category of the 


savage unbreakfasted) I 


was in one those moods of universal benevolence, said (erro- 


neously) to be produced only by a clean breast and a milk diet. I 
could have wept, with Wordsworth, over a violet 
My opponent was there with his dragoon, and Pere e, cool and 


gentlemantike, ike a man who “had served,’ looked on at the 





loading of the pistols, and gave me mine with a very firm hand, 


but with a moisture and anxiety in his eve which IT have remeim- 


bered since. We were to tire any time after the counting of three, 


and having no malice against my friend, whose impertinence to a 
lady was (really') no business of mme, I intended, of course, to 
throw away my fire. 

The first word was given and I looked at my antagonist, who, I 


saw ata glance, had no such gentle intentions. He was taking 
deliberate aim, and, in the four seconds that elapsed between the 


remaining two words, I changed my mind (one thinks so fast when 


his leisure ts limited!) at least twenty times whether I should fire 


at him or no, 


“ Trois!" pronounced the dragoon, from a throat like a trom- 


bone, and, with the last thought, up flew my hand, and as my pisto! 
discharged in the air, my friend’s shot struck upon a large tur juoise 


which I wore on my tlurd finger, and drew a slight pencil-line 


of Ii 


e ring bad saved me 


across mv left organ casuality. was well aimed for my 


temple, but tl 


Friend of those davs, regretted and unforgotten! days of the 





uc 





epest ness and heart-heaviness, yet s¢ 





how dearer in re- 
membrance than all the joys I can ree 


ere was a talisman in 


thy parting gift thea didst not think would be, one day, my < 





* You will be able to wear your hair over the s 


Percie, coming up and putting his fi the 
Monsieur!” said the ¢ 

conference with his priv 
“Mo sieur !"’ pon him 


“ My friend is not satistied. He presumes that monsieur/ Anglais 





eron wound 
lragoon, adva 


cto Percie after a short 
icipal, and looking twice as fierce as before 
. 


said Pereie, wheeling short u 


wishes to trifle with him.” 


* Then let vour friend take care of himself,” said IT, roused by 
oked murderousness of the feeling. Load the pistols, 


Perc 


‘a man ts di 


In my country,” I contmued, turning to the 


Iron 
cragoon, 


ract d who fires st 





twice upon an antago who has 


spared him! Your friend is a rutiian, and the conse juences be on 
his own head!” 

We took our places and the first word was given, when a man 
Vhe 


hauncnes, 


dashed between us on horseback at top-speed violence with 


orse s 





e drew rein bronght his h upon | and he 
. 


was on his feet m half a breath 


The idea that he was an officer of the police was immediately 
dissipate d by his ste p ar d air Of the tinest athletick form I had 
ever seen, agile, graceful, and dressed pointedly well, there was 





a 


gentleman—which, it was ¢ 


say 





His features were 


| Shht, fair, and, except a brow too heavy for them and a lip of sin- 
| gular and (I thought) habitual defiance, almost feminine. His hair 


grew long and had been sorgne, probably by more caressing fingers 
than his own, and his rather silken moustache was glossy with 


some odk 





yrent oil. As he approached me and took my hand, witha 


| clasp like a smmith’s vice, I observed these circumstances, and could 











We 

the 
fan- 
uar- 


ma 

He 
very 
ran- 
vod. 


red- 


alls 
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have drawn his portrait without ever seeing him again—so marked || whom mankind know not whether to love or hate ; and he was the re- 


a man was he, in every point and feature. 


|| presentation of that great principle which is at this day struggling all 


. . ! . 1 
His business was soon explained. He was the husband of the , over the continent (France excepted) against hereditary despotism 


lady my opponent had insulted, and that pleasant gentleman could, 
of course, make no objection to his taking my place. I officiated 
as témoin; and, as they took their positions, I anticipated for the 
dragoon and myself the trouble of carrying them beth off the field 
] had a practical assurance of my friend's pistol, and the stranger 
was not the looking man to miss a hair's breadth of his aim. 

The word was not fairly off my lips when both pistols cracked 
like one discharge, and high into the air sprang my revengeful op- 
ponent, and dropped like a clod upon the grass. The stranger 
opened his waistcoat, thrust his fore-tinger into a wound in his left 
breast, and slightly closing his teeth, pushed a bullet through, which 
had been checked by the bone and lodged in the flesh near the skin 
‘The surgeon who had accompanied my unfortunate antagonist left 
the body, which he had found beyond his art, and readily gave his 
assistance to stanch the blood of my preserver ; and, jumping with 
the latter into my ca/érhe, I put Percie upon the stranger's horse, 
and we drove back to Vienna 

The market people were crowding in at the gate, the merry 
peasant girls glanced at us with their blue, German eyes, the shop- 
men laid ovt their gay wares to the street, and the tide of life ran 
on as busily and as gaily, though a drop had been extracted, within 
scarce ten minutes, from its quickest vein. TI felt a revulsion at 
my heart, and yrew faint and sick. Is a human life—is my lite— 


worth anything, even a thought, to my fellow-creatures! was the 
bitter question forced in upon my soul 
unconscious inditlerence of the world penetrates to the nerve and 
marrow of him who suddenly realizes it. 

We dashed through the kohl-market, and driving into the porte- 
cochere of a dark-looking house in one of the cross streets of that 
quarter, were ushered into apartments of extraordinary magnulicence 


(To be continued.) 





ORIGINAL LE 





TERS FROM ABROAD. 


THOUGHTS UPON THE FIELD OF WATERLOO, 





BY JAMES BROOKS. 





I witt venture to say that no American has ever stood upon this 
battle-cround without debating in his own mind whether the world 
would have gained or lost by the triumph over Napoleon on that day 


As the sons of Englishmen—as men of the same tongue, and the 
































How icilv and keenly the 


Ifsany man was ever born to command his fellow-man, it was such 
amanas he. If England had let him alone, be would, in his own 
arbitrary way, it is true, have put the continent a century ahead of 
where it now is, and have made all nations over whom he ruled the 
Indeed, I 


do not know whether to regret that he was wot the victor, or to be 


practical people that the English and the Americans are 


content that he was vanquished 


ON THE THAMES—LONDON, 


The spectacle exhibited upon this river is one of the greatest eve 
ever witnessed, or fancy ever dreamed of; and if I were an Eng- 
lishman, I should feel prouder of it than even a Roman could feel of 
his imperial Rome. Indeed, it is ever one of my proudest thoughts 
hat my Own native tor wuc is the lar vuave spoke n here, and that we 
Talk of the Tiner—talk of 


Rome ' whiv, the Thames has a hundred ships lor every one tiat 


are the cluldren of this noble race 


, was upon the ‘Tiber; and London is more, and mightier than th: 


imperial Rome. Paris is the capital of art, of science, of pleasure, 


and of opimon, it mav be The taste that rules in Paris, rules all 
this world. "The universality of the language of the French is a wea- 
pon in the Frenchman's hands, by which he sways all Europe more 
or less. But, nevertheless, London is the capitol of the world. Pa 
ris is but a child by its side. Even our own New-York ts but an in 
fant of two days old. At the magnitude and the mrcht of this Lo 
don Tam more astonished, even now that T have had an opport 


nity to compare it with other places of the earth. The ends anc 


the suburbs of Paris an casy walk would bring to me, but the ends 
I can never tine 


»s of this London, m a walk 





and su 





indeed, begins at the mouth of the Thames, and the end of London, 


In more t] in one sense, Teac he seven among the tit hlands of Seot 
land—for the whale of England and the whole of Scotland are t 


} ' 


t pasture to feed and clothe the mighty mass of human be 


one crea 
ings concentered here 

I love England as the only land of liberty on this side of the sea 
France, boast as she may, ts not free—and, alas! I tear the prize 
of rational liberty is too great a boon for her to enjoy. Her society 


! ! ‘ 
substantially acknowledge no distinction of ranks 





is free, her people 
nm the social cucle—while on the contrary, in | t ind, the mest 


slavish and factitious state of society exists that human mcenuity, 


it seems to me, can create: but nevertheless, France, politically 
speaking, is not free, and England is. The armed soldiery of La 
don are but few and far between In Paris thev cuard an yarrison 


























ORIGINAL LEGENDS, 


THE CAPTURE OF THE SEA-SERPENT. 
A TRUE LEGEND OF NATANT 


PY RUrts DAWES 


* Canst thou draw out Leviat iwith a hook.” —Man of I; 


Tur throng of restless idlers who, in sum 
of Boston, to loiter on the rock-bound shores of Nahant, wer wrapt 


in the deep slumber that always comes to stupity the neh inha 


xtants of large cities, Wherever they may be, at the very hour when 


r, leave the hot hills 


the vaice of nature is loudest in enjovinent, and the blithe heart of 


her worshipper swells in the general gladness, The many-teinted 





waves were curling among the sunken | s, and sporting with the 
sea-weed, where the inoflensive per thutoy were coneratulating 
themselves that the breaktast-bell had mot vet ealled the patient 
fisherman to think of lines and tackle. The surf broke high on 
Pulpit Row k and played more gently in Swallow's Cay . while the 
Spouting Horn, trten-lke, sounded its loud blast, and hurled the 
scared waters fifty feet high, which, broken »indheas of bright 
globules, seemed to dust the atmosphere and play round the base 
of a rainbow As you looked before you, from the Spouting Horn 
Eve Rock rose, about two mules of], in selitary crandeur, laced be 
low by the white foam of the waters; while, « western side, as 
vet darkened by the shades of mor » the form of the white sea 
! was here and there distinetly painted, os it rowed lazily along 
Far on the left, the prospect was lost t curve of t ocean, 
“ taking up the ravs of an l real ris titew them sparklin 
over the Atla Hick at AN MutewseuTrAlte «¢ ; While the clouds 
Were changing fast, fn the deep eroasen they had worn, to ther 
there accustomed and hilar bemut b vl you mht be seen 
mp mm, where Bill apprenut . wor wont to omscombo thar 
names, and pleasure parties, or transsent strollers, wore accustomed 
torest themselves in ther mod-day ra &, Bes the pavilion rose 
an state:y mast, net exactly fil “dor som reat adsncral,’ but putt 
lofty enongh to aceomm ite ne Vy seu wr: on the top of 
thus was affined a barre! of ¢ “ ;Was put there lor a purpease 


which shall be presently explanied 

Skirting the rocky border of 1 | as sula, some halt 
dozen forms were seen, which had pust weued from the stately hotel 
that overlooked the Atlantick, while in the perch of the beaunful 
temple whieh stood mult abowe the water thooch prownd, and was 


sacred to bollards and belles, a solitary porson was secon wrth a spy 


iss, busily turning im every ai thon, and t hrhntennme the brhe 
n with all the eagerness of a look-out ats 
Wi thus occupied, hes nly dropy lus arin, and shouting 
to those on the recks below. « pant 








same sinew, we fee! proud of the valour of our countrymen ; but vet | eve rything—and the drum in the morning ts the first thing m vour Hallo! there! the Sea-serpewt! the Sea-serpent!—he's in 
the Englishman has so often been our enemy, and his taunts have | ears, and the last at night. England, however, enoys this exemp- | sht!—look yonder! 
often fallen so thickly upon us, that we deeply sympathize with the de- — tign, by her insular position, and that floating bulwark of her em In an mestant all eves were direet to the obeet: and, sure 
feated French. Again, that mighty bad man, Napoleon, steals upon | pire which she has n the sea, while France must keep up my. eneuch, there was his oecamick majesty i ofl, lying a littl 
, . . , 7 “ thy at of ty ' 4 ! 
our hearts ; and here, upon the spot of his downfall, following out, | riads of soldiers to overcome the despots that grudge her even the rt R . yt CERR 
. . . . . ifluence of the stunbeanes ith n thy tv were t 
as we do, in our minds, the ignoble exile, where the English inear- freedom she has. The police of London, though numerous and _ ! . 7 
; i : : ther: and they all agreed that the real Sonon Pure’ bad lett 
cerated him, and almost murdered him, we almost wish the triumph | strong, is without a weapon in its hands—whule in Paris, the poles | , 
7 2 . ee : (iloneester, and had cor to see the lasses of Nahant, partake of 
had been the other way. He who has seen with his own eves what) on horseback and on foot are strong in arms The police of Lon . Sale alee Sei - neg Curankl ’ 
’ ~ 1 i . 2 comtortable as he 
Napoleon has done for the people, from Naples to Hamburgh, upon don seem to be among its best-bred men, polite, courteous, and poe ould, among the cod and haddock that © looked at hun without 
the Alps and Appenines, along the rivers and by the sea ;—what a | pular, even—while the police of Paris can merit no applause like yin} Tand did eon , There lay h 
breath of life he breathed into torpid man ;—and has forgotten his this, and it is certainly as odious as universal unpo rityean cause, snake-ship “in hnked sweetie ione drawn out,’ showing seme 
conscriptions, the bloody slaughter of his battle-fields, and the ha- it to be. Again, the whole passport system, all expionage, are at n protuberances, terminated by a head wluch rose darkly several 
vock he wrought in thousands of families, will painfully monrm over, once brushed away. One can go where and when he | ses, and | feet alx tillows 
his fate, and regret that it had not been all otherwise. An American ' no passport-keepers ask—whv do you so‘ But the chief pleasure I yy to det the ¢ : t ry on the small 
? A . " ses mat t was not nur beet ‘ t “ tte th 
who thinks considerately, can alone properly balance these contend- I have, ts in reading the Englts ess aseee prarts ot patel ‘ 
, . ’ ae . ' ‘ } i Village, to thetity the « \ ’ ‘ othe arrival ox 
ing emotions upon the plains of Waterloo. A Frenchman goes Phe English press is free The courts of law are just and fre 
whee . : aes : traordimary. Ina few wunutes ut seemed as ut the populous north 
over the ground with tears in his eyes, cursing the traitors who, he | The liberty of the sulject ts perfectly secure Livery | shinan ' ‘¢ of half tt 
ss - * . - . batned cappe tae iis Thive, a Nentiele ’ \ ' we tel the Conn 
beheves, sold his beloved France, never crediting the fact that Eng- | feels himself as free and as great in anv tribunal as the prime mi. \ eae 
ad pany came r ting cnt mm “ i t j thootieh, te 
' } es Racial . >» eae aes ‘ “in she the : ly a . . 
lish valour is a mateh for French on any field, or dreaming even that | mister of the empir And then the ] e love t aw whic ey |i coll the truth, several brought their s with them, en their i 
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“Abner!” inquired one of the conclave, “have you a whale-boat 
and harpoons ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered the determined foe of cod and haddock, “ as 
fine a boat as ever followed a spermaceti whale, and harpoons that 
would give a grampus his winter's wood in a twinkling!” 

“ Will you take the harpoon, yourself, Abner?” 

“Why, you see,” responded the other, “Tam not exactly the sort 
of man for that business; but Captain Scupper there, can throw a 
harpoon ten rods into a grummet hole, and never miss in twenty 
times ;—he's the boy for your money !” 

All eyes were at once turned on Captain Seupper, a tall athletick 
man in a pairof immense whiskers, and dressed ina sailor's jacket , 
a person any one would have singled out as the fittest among them 
all to head the meditated expedition. 

“ What say you, Captain Seupper?” inquired the moderator of 
the caueus. “ The old fellow will be a great prize to the captors— 
a hundred thousand dollars at least—worth to you a dozen whaling 
voyages!" 

“T have no objection,” replied the determined whaler, hitching up his 
inexpressibles, “ provided always, you know, there are a half dozen 
decent chaps to row me—but none of your land-lubbers for such 
trout fishing as that—d' ye see!” 

This annunciation was received with a shout that would have 
done honour to the battle of Bunker Hill, and the business was soon 
arranged by the volunteering of six stout fellows, who smelt the 
sea-monster afar off, and claimed a sort of kindred with him. The 
whale-boat was soon got in readiness. The oars were duly muMed ; 
and, after our heroes had taken enough of “ the needful,” and had 
exchanged salutations with their friends, and received their “ God 
speed” in true sincerity, the little band, headed by Captain Scupper, 
put off on the greatest expedition ever set on foot at Nahant. 

Slowly and steadily moved off the gallant boat, amid a simulta- 
neous shout of the admiring crowd; the oars dipped into the water 
with no other sound than would have followed the plash of the sea- 
fowl’s wings, while, with one foot on the forward thwart, and the 
other on the gun’ale of the whale-boat, the heroick captain raised his 
majestick figure, holding in one hand the well-poised instrument of 
death, and in the other a coil of the long line which was well 
cleared below for running. A hundred spy-glasses followed the 
daring sailors, and ten thousand good wishes and sincere aspirations 
went forth from as many true hearts for their safety and success. 
Slowly and steadily the boat neared the Leviathan:—the gallant 
chief was seen to brace himself for action—the oars rose slowly 
from the water, and, while they were quietly suspended, the briny 
drops fell trickling down, as if to bewail the danger of our adven- 
turers. A pause, still as death, was evident in the boat, and a sym- 
pathetick shudder crept through the crowd, as every tongue was mute, 
and every heart was throbbing with anxiety. 

“He has hit him!—he has hit him! huzza! 
signal from the now uproarious crowd, that the mortal blow had been 
given. The blow indeed must have been mortal, for the monster 
did not move. The harpoon had probably entered the vertebra of 
the back or the brain; he was evidently dead. 

* See!" cried a thousand altogether, “ they are towing him 
ashore.” 

“ There's a fortune made in a jiffy,” said Simon Swipes, Esq., with 
a sigh—“T wish I had been with them.” 

“T think we ought all to go shares,” shouted Ichabod Welt, of 
Lynn. 

“ How much oi do you think he'll make?” inquired Samuel Wick, 
of Nantucket. 

“ Is'n'the a whaler!” said Joel Cozy, from “ down east.” 

And while some of the State-street brokers were talking about a 
joint-stock company, the captain and his boat’s crew brought the 
prize to the eastern ledge of rocks. 

“Why, what the d—l, Abner, have they got there,” drawled out 
some hundreds, who stood gaping like astonished griffins. 

Abner knew well enough, though he did not choose to tell them 
then. He had taken the trouble, the night before, to tie a dozen kegs 
together, and crown the whole with the stump of an old hehtning- 
blasted cedar to serve for the snake's head; and this amalyamated 
monster he towed off and anchored as we have described. Here 
was a prize worth looking at! Captain Scupper knew instantly the 
perpetrator of the plot, and jumping ashore in a violent rage, har- 
poon in hand, he chased the cachinating fisherman to the bar-room of 
the hotel, where, having laid hold of the horns of the altar at which 
he was accustomed to sacrifice, Abner finally obtained merey, but 
not formveness. The Bostonians revenged themselves that day on 
the codfish and chowder; and Abner went to bed before dark, to 
dream over what he used to call the evacuation of Boston 
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AFFECTION STRONG AS DEATH. 





BY JOHN INMAN, 





Tutto a te, tutto per te, siempre con te, fino alla morte 


Tr has been said that the love of man “is of man’s life a thing 
apart” —that it never exists pure, fervent, undimimshed, through 
the changes of time and circumstance, but either subsides and 
tempers down into a calm feeling of mingled esteem, gratitude and 
habit, in happy marriages, yields to indiflerence or absolute aversion 
in others of legs felicitous destiny, or, if not eventuating in mar 
riage, gives place, in time, to another emotion—that of friendship— 
which, however warm and kindly, is not less distinct from love 
than it is from pity, admiration, Joy, or any other sentiment of which 
the human soul is capable. ‘The assertion is not true; although it 
is not denied that evidences of its untruth are sufficiently rare to 
give much countenance and show of right to its maintainers. One 
little history has fallen within my ow knowledge, which exhibits a 
beautiful illustration of love—man's love—that faded not and 
faltered not, through a life of trial such as might well have excnsed 
its change, if it had changed. I will relate it, with as close ad- 
herence to the strictest line of actual occurrence as my memory 


enables me to give ; for several years have elapsed since I became 
acquainted with the parties and the events that made up the story 
of their life; and it may be that circumstances of minor importance 
in the tale have passed from my recollection, although its principal 
features are not to be forgotten 

About forty years ago a marriage engagement subsisted between 
a gentleman, for whose real name I will substitute that of Lewis, 
aud a young lady of C . in England. Mr. Lewis held an office 
under the government, which yielded him an income of some four 
or five hundred pounds; his betrothed was the daughter of a 
respectable tradesman, whose business enabled him to support his 
family in comfort, but had not given him the means to make any 
other than a very slender provision for lis children after his decease 
His family consisted of a wife and two daughters, the elder of 
whom, then about nineteen, was the betrothed of Mr. Lewis 
They had known each other almost from infaney, and the attach- 
ment subsisting between them had grown up with themselves— 
gradually assuming tts form and quality, as it were, in continuation 
and development of the childish preference they had manifested for 
each other, long before they knew that it was a peculiar feeling. 

The day for their marriage was appointed—was near at hand 
The banns had been published and the dresses made ; and another 
week would have merged the name of Caroline R. in that of Mrs 
Lewis, when the misfortune fell upon her which condemned her to 
a life, not of single blessedness, but of single pain and helpless- 
ness and sorrow—but which also gave room and opportunity for an 
exhibition of true-hearted love, generosity and nobleness of spirit, 
such as is not often made for the exaliation of man’s nature 

A few days previous to that appointed for the wedding, it was 
arranged ainong several ladies and gentlemen of the place, that an 
afternoon should be devoted to the enjoyment of a pic-nic ; that is 
to say, a dinner, or rather, collation im the epen air, at some plea- 
sant spot remote enough to ensure the gaining of an appetite by 
the walk. It may be here observed, by the way-side, as it were, 
that such excursions are a favourite enjoyment with English women 
in the country, and harmonize well with their habits of exercise 
and indifference to fatigue, and what would be called by our too 
delicate ladies, severity of weather. It would be well if pic-mics 
were more in fashion among us. My. Lewis and Miss Rh. were 
of the party, and enjoyed it, probably, with a keener relish than 
any of their companions. But their pleasure was soon to cost 
them very dear 

In the evening, after their return home, Miss R. complained 
of feeling clully and uncomfortable—went early to rest—and im the 
morning was found by her betrothed, when he called to inquire of 
her health, suffering terribly from a most violent attack of intlam- 
matory rheumatism. ‘This was attributed to dampness in the grass 
upon which she had been seated the day before, and probably with 
truth, although I do not remember hearing that any others of the 
party were affected in hke manner. 

It is not necessary that I should describe the progress of her 
ailment ; itis enough to say, that after months of dreadtul suffering, 
and a whole round of medica! experiments by eminent physicians, 
she remained a helpless, hopeless cripple: her limbs paralyzed and 
contracted, and her frame so enfeebled that she was not able to sit 
upright, and was assured that never again might she hope to rise 
from her bed by her own powers. Morcover, the violent, even des- 
perate, remedies to which resort had been made, had dreadfully im- 
paired her constitution, and continual illness was added to the 
misfortune of decrepitude. She became subject to a species of 
catalepsy, falling into frequent trances, as they were called by her 
friends, in which she lost all consciousness, and, but for a faint 
pulsation, might have passed for one in whom life was extinet for- 
ever. ‘These trances, or cataleptick returns, were observed to be 
almost inevitably occasioned by the least exeitement or surprise ; 
even the sudden and loud closing of a door was often sufficient to 
bring them on. Thus, at the age of about twenty, this young lady 
found herself cast down, in a moment, it might be said, from the 
enjoyment of health, affection, hope and the brightest prospects of 
futurity, and left a bed-ridden, helpless and sutlering wreck, to 
whom the kindest wish that could be given was a speedy rescue 
from her trials 

The conduct of Mr. Lewis through this prostration of his own 
hopes and those of his betrothed, was in the highest degree tender 
and noble. As much of his time as he could spare from his official 
duties was emploved in attendance upon the unfortunate bemg 
whom he had chosen for his wife—in the performance of every 
kindness that affection could suggest to alleviate her sufferings or 
sustain her fortitude—and when the melancholy truth was at length 
declared, that her case was beyond the reach of medicine, he vowed 
to himself that henceforward his life should be dedicated to her 
service ; and well did he perform that vow. 

So long as her father lived Mr. Lewis could only bestow upon 
her the attentions of a lover; but in the course of a few vears her 
sister and herself were left parentless and poor; for, as I have said, 
Mr. R. had but little bevond the profits of his business, and even 
that little was almost consumed in the expenses of his danghter’s 





protracted illness. Then it was that the generous devotion of Mr 
Lewis had full scope. The dying anxieties of Mr. R 
lieved by a voluntary and solemn pledge from him who should have 
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been his daughter's husband, that he would be to the friendless 
girls a frend and brother so lone as he should live ; and the dur 
was redeemed By the will of Mr. R. his whole pr Was 
entrusted to Mr. Lewis, for the use of the daughters ; and, by pru 


dent management, it was hoped that an income might be derived 
from tt suflicient to keep them above actual want, although it could 
afford none of the luxuries, and sé arcely even the convemences ot 
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tion of his entire salarv, reserving only what 
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Immediately upon the death of Mr. R. he provided a small, but 
neat and convement residence for his wards, in a village di 
three or four miles from C . Where they dwelt for ten years im 
great comfort, as regarded the external apphances of enjoyment, 
although there was no improvement in the health of the unfortunate 
lady. On the contrary, her weakness gradually increased, and 
with it, her susceptibility to the cataleptick attacks, which formed 
so remarkable a feature in her affliction. It was only bw the most 
rigid quiet and freedom from even the slightest causes of nervous 
excitement, that their recurrence was prevented. During these 
ten years Mr. Lewis never suffered himself to be prevented by anv- 
thing but illness from visiting them every evening, at the close of 
his duties ; he appropriated to their support nearly two-thirds of his 
salary, and practised in his own living the most rigid economy, ap- 








propriating all that he could save from the remaining third, to the 
expense of providing the only luxury it was in Miss R.’s power to 
enjoy—the luxury of books He was more than once offered a 
promotion, as by length of service he became entitled to the more 
lucrative employments of the department in which he was engaged ; 
and when the promotion did not require a change of residence, it 
was, of course, gladly accepted ; but it was declared by physicians 
whom he consulted, that Miss R. could not sustain the excitement 
of another removal, and to every offer that involved his own de- 
parture from C——, however tempting it might be in its increase 
of salary, he returned a firm denial—much to the surprise of his 
official superiours, as may well be imagined. 

Opportunities of a diflerent nature were not wanting, but they 
were equally disregarded. Mr. Lewis was a handsome man, and 
his devotien to the atiheted Miss R. did not fatl to invest him to the 
ladies of C. with a strong interest ; they reasoned, perhaps, that so 
true a lover could not but make an admirable busband, and it was 
intimated to him, more than once, by frends who pretended to much 
discernment, that an offer of his hand would not be rejected by 
damsels, who would bring to him not beauty and love alone, but 
handsome fortunes also. If such were the case—and it is by no 
means improbable—the affection and fidelity of Mr. Lewis are pre- 
sented ina yet stronger hight, for desirable as fortune was to him, 
and fitted as he was to appreciate the joys of married life, he never 
swerved for ene moment from the path that he had marked out; he 
had taken vpon himself the office of comforter to one most cruelly 
atiheted, and nothing should turn him from its fultilment. 

Thus ten years passed away, when circumstances of which I do 
not recollect the nature, compelled the removal of the sisters from 
the cottage in which they had resided since their father’s death. 
This removal was a fearful undertaking of difficulty and danger to 
the bedridden Miss R. Her limbs had become totally contracted, 
and with every year sbe became more and more liable to those dread- 
ful attacks of syncope; and it was apprehended that even the 
gentlest means of transportation would be fatal to one in whom 
life hung suspended on so mere a thread, and who had not, for ten 
years, experienced any other movement than that required for the 
daily arrangement of her couch. Nevertheless, it was necessary and 
must be undertaken 

Here again the zeal and affection of Mr. Lewis were called into 
successful action. He invented a machine, or rather apparatus, by 
which it was hoped she might be removed in safety, and she, conti- 
ding in his love and care, did not hesitate to encounter the pain and 
danger that must be undergone. Nor was her trust misplaced ; the 
journey of some ten or fifteen miles was happily accomplished, not 
indeed without pain, but without any serious aggravation of her ha- 
bitual sufferings, and better still, without the dreaded * trance ;” 
and soon they were comfortably established in their new habitation. 

Here they remained, the long-afflicted cripple and her sister, for 
nearly twenty years ; for aught | know to the contrary, they may be 
living still, although it is more probable that in the ten years that 
have elapsed since T was in that part of England, death has given 
his not unwelcome summons to the heroine of this simple narrative. 
During those twenty vears, the conduct of Mr. Lewis was the same 
that it had been through the preceding ten; he was still the friend, 
comforter, and benefactor of the sisters, and still denied hunself al- 
most every gratification save that which came reflected back from 
them. When I saw him, he was an elderly man, of a pleasant 
though serious aspect; universally respected for his upright deport- 
ment in all the relations of society, but above all for his noble 
fidelity to the atilicted woman from whom he had expected happi- 
ness, but whom it had been his life’s employment to shield from 
want, and from aggravation of her suffering and sorrow. A striking 
exemplification of this was given by the church-wardens of the pa- 
rish in which Miss R. and her sister lived. It has been already said 
that the susceptibility of the invalid to those cataleptick paroxysms, 
increased as she advanced in years; it was at last found that they 
were brought on even by distant noises, such as thunder, and the 
ringing of bells ; and it is a fact, that at the simple request of Mr. 
Lewis, so anxious were all to do him kindness, the bellof the parish 
church had not been rung for nearly eleven years, when I was in the 
neighbourhood and became acquainted with tus history. 








‘This was, indeed, * affection strong as death.” 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MIRTH. 
BY GRENVILLE MELLEN. 


* Man is a gregarious animal—and fun is a fever with him "— Xenophon. 


I am certain that it never occurred to one in a thousand of those 
we call readers or thinkers, how many an admirable thing is lost to 
both, for want, in them, of a memorandum book, or a capacity for 
short-hand. Some of the best escapes in philosophy as well as fro- 
lick, are had in some of the | hick places as well as un- 
but they all pass to the tomb of 
ced them, merely through 
want of a small quantity of paper and pencil, and a reasonable mix- 
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ture of the curious witha skill in: stenogr iphy I might give you 
instances of these capital passages im our pilgrimage, that have 
fallen under my own observation —and many—verv manv more that 
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culty of construction—I believe I speak acco hing to the books— 
Tam convinced that more after this good order that T have been 
speaking of, is actually bemmg generated, within any given time, and 
almost anywhere, than would fll a magazine, er come within the 
posstlulity of being credued by those grave people who hold it pext 


and who have no coneeption of ha- 
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mour or anv deseription of wit, apart from depravity, or something 
dreadful, at any rate, among the eood or bad fellows who mav coin- 


mit it. But I have no tention to go into an essay here, or theme, 
to use aterm collegiate. I only mean to show, indirectly, if it ean 
be done without mach trouble, that to be sportive is as natural for 
man, or a body of be selfish—to sav the least; that 
to commit a conundrum is as natural with him as it to commit ma- 
trimony, or anv of the various bad things which come within the 
statute; that to pun and risk a pretty saving is as much a pro- 
pensity with hin as it ts to speculate ; and that to make a good hit 
with words is as much a matter with hin, half the time, as it is to 
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make his per centage. It is hard to believe all this, surely, when 
we see how the faces of some men and women are fashioned—the 
muscles, apparently, how imperturbable !—the complexion, appa- 
rently, how unacquainted with sunshine! But it is never safe to 
trust to the outside of these animals, any more than it is too often 
to their vows. ‘Their twilight countenances have frequently more 
behind them to convince you how inclined man is to be merry, than 
the frontispieces of the very mernest you can point to. ‘These 
are the faces that trouble their ministers more than any in their pa- 
rish. They would have let themselves for Roman funerals, at as 
good a rate as money lets now in Wall-street. Yet no fellows or fe- 
males are quicker at the ridiculous, or more assailable by laughter 
anda good thing, than they who carry these countenances 3ut 
they laugh inside. ‘They have an idea that gravity but lends a spice 
to the sportive. And in this they are not mistaken—particularly, 
for you will observe that whether there be logick in it, or not. much 





more than half the excellent things we experience—especially if 
they be th 
special face 
are intended to be of the most deewed garety of which our queer na 





said—derive their power or their pungenuey from the 


1 which thev are accom ed; and if, when thev 


ture is capable, they are backed by a solemnity worthy of a will- 
drawer or a new-made doctor of laws, so much the better for the 
case, and the reputation of him who would make something of it, as a 
wit ora strange dog in these matters 

And these things are se, let vou go where you will Mingle for 
a moment ina cluster of those who are usually known by the apel- 


lative of * low fellows.” Your chances are many that with much 


—-a great deal too much sad stull, you will collect some things that 
in better company would pass for gems, without burnishing. You 


will find, without waiting long, more than one instance of Irish re- 


partee, or keen sport, homely, without question, as the mass among 
i 


which they were gendered—or some marvellous humour, broad 


enough for any of the Downings—but which vou will acknowledge 





still to be as worthy of preservation as much of the classical or more 
genteel material which has been deemed worthy of the press, and 
then of a library. Listen, as you often may, to the passing inter- 


changes of pungent but pennyless fellows in their cabs or their ish 
ing-boats—tellows acquainted with each other, it may be, but not 





with “collece bfe” or Master Bulwer’s novels ; mark what 
shots! how capitally fired, and how eapitally returned! Approach 


the polls at an election—that holiest of all hely days to an Amer 
can—and mark the words giren and faken, there. No matter what 
the case is, or who the candidate 
as broad as that of the government; and the joker hits unhes:tat 
ingly, for he knows that he is but hitting his fellow, be the case as 
it mav There is no ditference of decree here They are all in the 
same latitude. If the name of the man for office be onc upen which 


The jest passes wilh a freedom 





you can play convementiy—or even at any rate whatever—ten to 
one you will hear it, with all the variations it will adaut of, and some 
over, thrown out, wilh every aginable accompaniment of stv hu- 
mour or severe sarcasm. And this is the reigning spirit of the ume 
No matter how the strogg 
just as certain as it Is, that next to a pitched battle, there is no oc- 








» mav issue, it is ever the same; and 


casion which calls so many men together as the Waterloo of an 
election, just so sure you may be that they never come mito colli 
sion—speaking with all allowances—with so much fun in their faces, 
and so much good feeling :n their merrnuent 

But wait till the last gun is fired in this fight for place, especially 
if it be in the country, and then “ go to the party” which ts almost 
certain to follow—with somebody—upou such occasions. Once 
break the ice—which is sometimes the most difficult thing here 
and then mark how the spirit of hilarity is inclined to play havock 
upon the social circle. Not that the creature will do it gracefully 
at all times, but then how sincerely! ‘There is no staving to doa 
thing beautifully, where to do it well is enough ; and a good piece of 
wit—happy as it is homely—is not supposed to be made any better 
ant, before it ts let slip 





here, merely because it 1s made more 
from its formation under the lank fingers of fashion. Here, mark 
you, some of the best things said, are best on account of their sum- 
pheity, and worthiest of memory, in their freedom from that sad and 
stupid mannerismn which must,as a matter of course—though a very 
foolish one—go as a sort of dull outside to the best piece of uttered 
or practical wit which ever escaped from the vitals of what is so ad- 
mirably misealled—mtsconceived—miseverything —" goed seewty.” 
But enough of this. Every man must become convinced, ciren- 
late as little as he may among his fellows, that to frolick, in word and 
deed, is as natural to him as it is to make his way to his counting- 
room or change ; and thet the happiest things of which he is guilty, 
are the merry ones he commits under the simplest phases of society 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE DUCHESS DE LA VALLIERF. 
A Play, bw FE. L. Bulwer... New-York and Londen: Saunders and Otlew 
Deamatick literature has fora number of years been struggling 
h an elevation to which it is destined, before the close of the 





to ren 
present century, to attain, The age is itself dramatick, and the 
dramatick spirit, now more than ever, characterizes the peaple. 
Nothing but Sir Walter Scort’s eminent success as a novelist, and 
the consequent demand for that species of literature which his tran 
seendent genius created, hes stood in the way of the drama’s 
advancement for the last twenty years. Had it not been for this, 
every one must acknowledge what a vast difference there would 
have been in the kind of literature which has, ever since the publica- 
tionof Waverley, deluged the English and Amenecan Press. It is no 
objection to urge the great number of plays which are annually 
offered to, and rejected by, the managers of the leading English 
theatres: the fact is indisputable, that nearly all the genius of En 


land that would otherwise be successful on the stige is engaged in 


the more | lar. and therefore more lucrative, business of novel 
wrtne. It is wonder! l to refleet on the reat n ierot exer 
novels which have appeared within the last twenty-five years, Vet 


how few of them ere now read or known! Even Sir Walter Scott 


is hall-s reeded by Bulwer, who in his turn is already half forget 
ten. A novel is taken up like a newspaper, and is thrown aside lk 

a newspaper, and unless it have superlative merits, is in a few days 
furgotten. There is not one novel ina hundred that possesses that 
sort of mont which ean make it endurm So much more Latituce 





is allowed the author than in other species of composition, that few 
readers care how a story is managed, so long as it amuses for the 
time. Who ever thinks of criticising the structure of a novel, the 
harmony of its parts, its unity as a whole, the correctness of its | 


sentiments, its truth to nature? The days of Fielding have gone 
by. The nice and delicate master-touches which alone give vitality 
to portraiture, are guided by a universality of judgment which 
imparts the true Promethean fire. It is here that genus shows its true 
originality: for originality is nothing but a more successful observ- 
ance of nature. We meet with Fielding’s characters every day. 
Do we meet with Bulwer’s’ 
individuality perhaps, in Paul Clifford and Eagene Aram, for in- 
stance; but where are such people met with in the world?) They 


There is a definite outline, a sufficient 


are mere figments of the brain, which never existed in society, or at 
least are such as cannot exist but once. Evervbody knows that 


delineated his character well: but v 





gene Aram was an extraordinary man, and that Bulwer has 





! we mean to say is, that 
there are no great points of contact in that character with the human 





family, by which we at once admit the naturalness of the drawing 


' 1 


Aram, to speak phrenologically, was an instance of diseased de 


csent a class of hos 





Structiveness and secrotivencss, and cannot rey 








fellow-creatures any more thar uld be made to repr 
sent our general physical condition. Such cha « belong to th 
melo-drama, which lives « among monsters, and the most ex 





tragant perversions of nature. We are not impeaching Bulwer's 





genius: he writes for popularity, and has taken the nmeht course to 
obtain it. His reward will die with him. In characters hke Parson 


Adams, the touches which individualize belong to human nature: in 





such as Eugene Aram, they are idioswneratick 
Novel writing is in itself mostly dramatick ; and itis well known 
that Bulwer originally intended Eugene Aram for a tr ly, We 


have litth doubt that he was diverted from his purpese by som 
such consideration as we have already hinted. Bulwer's genius is 
unquestioaably dramatck. The work before us proves it, But we 
think that he has sacrificed too much to a desire to be thonght 
} 


original: and that the Duchess de La Valhere would have been 


more svimetrical, stately, and effective, wf he had not endeavoures 


Tut a sort of 


to join tragedy and comedy hand in hand, and pro 
medley of both. The play before us is evidently a pet of Buiwer's 
and, like all youngest children, it seems to its fond parent the most 
e whole set. It is certainly fall of beauties. The 


promising of tl 
story is briefly this: La Valhere, who ts in love with Lows the four- 
teenth, is seduced by him, and afterward deserted for Madame de 
Montespan, who circumvents the favourite, and takes her place 
The Marquis de Brage lone, betrothed to Mademoiselle d a Va 

; ae 


liere, who absents himself at the time of the seduction of his beloved, 


and is reported to have died, reappears as a monk, after the deser 
tion of his mistress, and becomes her spiritual adviser and pr 
tector, Lows repents ot his treatment of La Valhere, and va nly 
secks a reconciliation at the moment she is about to take the veil 

The prin ipal interest of the piece consists in the conthet between 
love and duty in the passionate struggles of La Vallere, This ts 
managed with almost too much calmness for dramatick efleet, but 
is perfectly consistent with La Valhere’s character, which is on 
full of the more gentle aflections, and such as we meet in everyday 
life. Bulwer studiously avoids mtense excitement, and partic ilarly 
in the character of the Marquis de Bragelone he has a constant 
reference to the quiet acting of Macready. 

In ineroducing the following scene, it is unnecessary to state, that 
the Duke de Lauzun is little more than a pander to royal pleasure 

Enter Louis, followed by Courtrers, ete 


Louis.—Fair eve and pleasant revels te you all! 
iu '—a word with you Courtiers gtwe way 
Thou hast seen, mv Lauzu 

The new and fatvest floweret of our court, 
ces—sweet La Vallere, 








rid’s a eyes 





Sa, so he's « 





and gratetul 





est, among 





The pretty prattle royal chamber 
Tivat this young Dian of the woods has found 
ka ivinion th a@ Rls 4 Sthinmer dream, 
Bright, but with vestal fancies '—scarcely love, 
Bat that wild mterval of hopes and 
Through which the child ghdes, trembling, te the w m 
uts Biest thought’ Oh what @ plolure of ce: 





Your words have painted 
Laucun,—Whiile we speak, behold, 
Through vonder alleys, with her sister planets, 





cauty cleans 








ours. —"Trs she '—this shace 
Shall hide us '—quick Enter one of the bosquets 
Lauzun—(| following hrm | trust my creditors 
ill grow the merner from this wight’s adventure 3 
Enter Mademorseile De La Vallere, and Mavds of Honewr 
First maid llow handsome ks the Duke de Guiche to-night ' 
Second mard.— Well, to my taste, the gracetul Gramimont bears 
The from all’ 
Third mad ut, then, that charming Lauzun 
Has se much wit! 
t t mard And which, of all these gallan’s 
Mav please the fair La Valiiere most! 
Mademoiselle De Ia Vail in tru 
I scarcely marked them, “ ithe kin st : 
Who can have eve, or ear, ort it tor others 
} ft maid your fancies tual 
Second maid se them vainly 
The king disdains a ve 
Vademorse De La \ ¢ —Who spok f lov 
The We 7 lye t heaven 
Asks but its sa shit Whos Ke ve’ 
And w v8 ” t ta ! s 
Tost i ‘ tet ¢ rund 
= ta Ss ‘ i] nen 
WW ‘ 
} m \ t you talk 
Vs teach vou 
i k t i ‘ 
Ie Lal ‘ N\ ‘ every esence of lus greatness 
! 
il 
4 ‘ 
i ‘ I « 
st ‘ v¢ 
j {Alust 
l 
nr ‘ 
I . ‘ nily 
‘ ‘ Ul reunt mor 
{ L ‘ ’ f wel " fakes Mer & 
' Mr fe divrectoon 
Lov s tla \ 
Vv eld ‘ A 
Low Nay, f ere we we e 


Her who gives nait its i 

e De La Vaiiiere.—Sire, permit me 

My comrades war 
Lows.—What! my loveliest sulject 


So soon arebel! Silent '—Well, be mute, 

And teach the world the eloquence of blushes 
Mademoiselle De La Valivere.--1 may not listen— 
Lows.—Wirat if J had set 

Thyself the example’ What if I had listened, 

Veiled by von tnendly boughs, and dared to dream 

That one blest word which spoke of Louis absent 








Micit charm bis presence, and make nature musick * 
Mademorsriiec De La Velhere You did not, sire ' you could not ' 
Lows Could not hear thee 
\ pine for these aivine, unwitnessed moments, 
Te pay thee, dearest la to divorce 
Nou t t ght of lowe from hom whe lowes thee, 
A . t swears tt eurt 
lat s the tarrest wor Aking can Conquer! 
Hear me, Lows 
Mademoiselle De La \ ¢—No, sire; forget those words ' 
Tam not what ‘ spoke me, 
But a SHIM pole “ + her Kine, 
Av vm i a bet se Ci 
hot M more De La Vallvere 


La Va re Talis, Of eourse; nd the atlection of Louw becomes 
Cstranged in consequen f the wnterest expressed by the unhappy 


woman in the fate of the M s Brayelon Love has thus far 





had the mastery over conse s burt t last seene, which we 
have not room to copy unbroken, the reverse is exhibited, im the 
supretnacy of conscience Lous has repented of his disafleenon, 


and endeavours, too late, to prevent her rel s sclf-devotion 


We are of opmmon that the Duchess de La Valhere will be a popu 


lar acting play A due regard to stage eflect bas been had mm the 
| ’ 

localities af the proce: and there ws ne part of ut that will hang heavy 
on the lous The umes have beon « sregarded byw the author 


Unity of character, or um vidual consimenev, has boon hos great 
aun. This work of Bulwer's will not add te his mamediate reputa 
tien so much as it will mercase hus fame, if our readers waderstand 
the distinction we mean tu draw 
THE NEW-VORK BOOK 
Who says that the Amerecans are a mere money-getting, dollar 
oy Who ean deny, on the contrary, that they are a 





; pocts, sens of Apollo, every one of them? Is it not 
written in the three ponderous tones of Kettell, and in the Boston 
vlphia Book, and in the Portland Book? Ht 


any one is net satisfied after reading all those works thrones, let hum 





Book, and in the | 


open th Vew-} « Book, and Wf le is not persuaded then, we will 


show him a prospeetos for publishing the American Book, contammeg 


specimens trom euhteen thousand of the most distinguished bards 
in the United States To be serious: Who would have thought that 
+h 


the Kmckerbocker poets number over fir Such, however, is the 
fact, amd they are fine fellows too Juive for yourselves. Theu 


stered in the New-York Book, ar 


! A ] 1. Ba ¥, Robert 0 ‘ Aun FE. Bleecker, Anthony 
Rieecker, &. De W h ~ ATED unt, Davai S. J ut, Wok I 
h 1, | ‘ I t, dames GOB hs, Miss Mary E. Biooks, A. 1d 
Biauvelt, W ds. 4 hk. Khe th 4 ‘ ch, W mm Crosweil, san 
Clason, I ‘ta MOD i. W. Doane, Joseph Redman Drake, Wi 

un Duer, EF. 2 na (’. t ry. The eS. Pay, Morgaretta V. 
Fauceres, W un D. Hawes, Charles F. Ilofiman, Washington Irving, John 
i wa, Sumuel Low, Jou 1 Law ce, jr, W um Leggett, W ma 
1, . Geor YM j Morton, Lu avy Murray, Samuel J 
Mitchell, Clement ¢ ul . James Nack, Rosowe Park, James K 
Pau . Edward S&S R (. Sand Damel Sevmour, Thomas 
Site A.B Street, W L. § Goorge DD. Strong, J. &. Sutermeister, 
T. W. Tucker, W. 1. Vo J. Bb. Van Schaick, and Gulian C. Verplanck 


; 

The editor of the New-York Book hus accomplshed a difficult 
task ina very satstactory manner, Though several deserving 
names may be found among the mossing, tis wonderfal that, in the 


short tine he was preparing the volume, he could have made a het 


so complete. he book os beauttully got up, with Dearborn’s uaual 
elegance of style. The vignette shows “Cupid all armed, sitting 
gracefully on an anchor,” having jest “ loosed his love-shaft smartly 
from his bow,” as his heart-target shows plainly enough. The 


design seems to be Plirtation, We think it quute appropriate. 


JOMNSON'® SCRAP 

It is an unfur comphment to Johnsen, to eall han the Cruik- 
shank of Amenea. He is the Johusen of America; and ut would be 
creditable to Cruikshank to be ealled the Johnson of England. Our 
countryman has a gomus lhke Hogarth'’s. The present number of 
the Seraps is a satire on the abuses of Phrenology, and, lke all the 
other numbers of our author's publications, itis perfect. Buy his 
book, and contnbute to the support of Amerncan geniua, 


TUR FINE ARTS, 


W WAYWARD S COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS 





Wuen we look over the forv ol the rise & progress of the arta of 
« iy country, as j wad by Mr. Dunlap, we see the difficulty 
West met with ‘ on | tures te study, the rapture with which 
4 se ‘ ofac y from Vamiyhe, and the assertion 
‘ ‘ che ktt l *, he had not seen any 
" llow ferent trom this is the opportunity 
t ts ‘ tor the study of the works of those who went 
4 The te of the art practise and extitut in every city nnd 
‘ ut d'aueres of times long passed may be seen without the 
Apense a dar rot a transationtick voy ‘ To thore whe bring mte 
e « ‘ e works of th 1 mast ‘ Eurepe, we feel 
‘ vise de ind attention ur the nporters de 
erve ‘ en ‘ ! what they ‘ The gen wan 
“ u ‘ 4 att hve 1 this article ts dow 1 h to ve 
1 ' n of 1 the n 
im ot efloct ‘ ! one ore 
‘ But M I! i ha on mere 
j " how ne i the test 
‘ t ' uM take ther 
t t « ove 
! it present we 
i oace ’ 
ave er ‘ 
. ‘ eX 1 Ane 
4 4 | ! ‘ ‘ 
| i ‘ to v Hauies 
‘ M ew i ed in anolwer nun 
The Ca Addre I'v ' PHsO-VE of our carrer we l not 
ee t ZT wer re the publick, or We uld have requeste the 
worthy { vho furmehed them, S. Woopwearn, Esq, to change some 
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DEEP IN MY SOUL. 


MEDORA'S SONG—CORSAIR—AIR, “ILS NE SONT PLUS”—ARRANGED FOR THE SPANISH GUITAR, FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, BY C. VER BRYCK. 
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There in its centre, a sepulichral lamp Ren ber me—Oh! pass not thou my grave, | My fondest, faintest, latest accents hear— 
Burns the slow fllame—cternal—but unseen— Without one thought whose relicks there recline 5 Grief for the dead, not virtue can reprove; 
Which not the darkness of despair can damp, only pang my bosom dare not brave, Then give me all I ever ask’'d—a tear! 
Though vain its ray—as it had never been, Must be to find forgetfulness in thine. The first—last—sole reward of so much love! 
. eee ‘ tof tl e Norn N / t \ se mame re ins copy the play I t ike W I t ssa and judge 
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